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FOREWORD 

The  reflections  upon  college  sport  collected  in  this  volume  are 
in  part  based  upon  articles  which  I  have  contributed  at  intervals 
during  the  past  three  years  to  Tbe  Forum  and  to  Tbe  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly.  For  permission  to  reprint  these,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  my  grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  editors  of  these 
journals. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  in  these  pages  to  present  a  tech- 
nical or  detailed  study  of  college  sport.  Nor  do  I  harbor  any  de- 
lusion that  I  have  been  able  to  offer  easy  panaceas  for  the  many 
problems  which  confront  those  who  have  responsibility  in  this 
field.  I  shall  have  attained  my  purpose  if  I  have  been  in  any  de- 
gree successful  in  suggesting  a  point  of  view,  or  mode  of  approach 
to  these  problems,  which  will  illuminate  and  clarify  them,  and 
indicate  in  what  general  direction  run  the  paths  that  lead  toward 
solution. 

I  should  fail  in  appreciation,  if  I  neglected  this  opportunity  to 
record  to  what  extent  these  fugitive  pages  recall  to  mind  de- 
lightful hours  spent  with  Princeton  sportsmen  and  scholars,  old 
and  young, — hours  of  reminiscence  and  forecast  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  game  once  more  worked  its  magic  in  the  heart,  and 
one  forgot  the  march  of  the  years. 

C.  W.  K. 
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I 

THE  PLACE  OF  SPORT  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

MARK  Twain  once  said  that  everyone  talks  about 
the  weather,  but  no  one  does  anything  about  it. 
At  least  half  of  this  aphorism  is  applicable  to  college 
athletics.  Everyone — or  nearly  everyone — who  has  any 
interest  from  any  angle  in  the  corporate  life  of  a  col- 
lege or  university  sooner  or  later  finds  himself  discussing 
college  athletics.  Their  place  in  the  life  of  the  college, 
the  evil,  or  undesirable,  features  attendant  upon  them, 
and,  in  an  occasional  discussion,  the  value  which  they 
may  be  made  to  contribute  toward  the  development  of 
the  undergraduates  who  participate  in  them,  are  sub- 
jects of  frequent,  and  often  heated,  debate.  Certainly, 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  effective  action,  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  talk. 

One  thing  is  clear  beyond  doubting:  that  organized 
intercollegiate  sport  has  developed  to  a  point  where  it 
is  no  longer  the  sole  interest  and  concern  of  those  di- 
rectly in  charge  of  athletics.  It  has  become  the  interest 
and  concern  of  all  who  make  up  the  body  corporate  of 
the  college  or  university — in  so  many  ways,  and  with 
such  vigor,  does  it  impinge  upon  other  phases  of  college 
life  and  activity.  It  is  a  fact,  and  must  be  approached 
as  a  fact,  with  sane  and  considerate  judgment  as  to  its 
relation  to  the  vital  purposes  of  a  college  education. 
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This  intensive  development  of  college  athletics  is  one 
of  the  concomitants  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  col- 
leges and  the  attendant  change  in  the  character  of  the 
undergraduate  mass.  Time  was  when  a  college  educa- 
tion was  for  the  few  rather  than  for  the  many,  and  when 
those  few  came  to  their  college  course,  in  the  main,  poor 
in  financial  resources  but  great  in  ambition,  seeking  a 
discipline  and  enrichment  of  intellectual  life,  and  cher- 
ishing an  active  faith  in  the  importance  of  the  things 
of  the  mind.  All  this  has  suffered,  and  is  suffering, 
change.  The  kaleidoscopic  development  and  Aladdin- 
like prosperity  of  our  country  has  produced  a  great 
middle  class,  financially  comfortable,  whose  sons  and 
daughters  are  found  on  every  college  campus,  and  whose 
presence  there  is  not  always  to  be  accounted  for  by  any 
inward  compulsion  of  deep  and  sincere  reverence  for 
intellectual  standards.  And  because  this  change  has,  in 
some  degree,  coincided  in  time  with  the  growth  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics  and  the  development  of  a  host  of 
other  extra-curriculum  interests,  it  is  not  infrequently 
assumed  that  both  the  change  in  the  general  character 
of  the  student  body,  and  the  developed  organization  of 
intercollegiate  sport,  are  evidence,  equally,  of  a  gen- 
eral tendency  toward  repudiation  of  intellectual  in- 
terests and  intellectual  ambition. 

One  may  be  forgiven,  I  think,  for  having  some  doubt 
of  so  easy  a  conclusion.  To  some  of  us,  of  course,  the 
world  is  always  on  its  way  to  perdition.  It  never  is, 
but  always  to  be,  damned.  But,  so  far  as  any  conclusions 
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as  to  college  athletics  are  to  be  drawn  in  this  connection, 
it  is  an  interesting  and  an  important  fact  that  statistical 
records  do  not  bear  out  a  coincidence  between  partici- 
pation in  athletics  and  a  repudiation  of  intellectual 
ambition.  On  the  contrary,  where  statistical  studies  have 
been  made  covering  any  extended  period  of  time  they 
show  beyond  doubt  that  the  average  scholastic  standing 
of  undergraduates  engaged  in  athletic  competition  runs 
higher  than  the  average  scholastic  standing  of  the  un- 
dergraduate body  as  a  whole.  Clearly  then  college  ath- 
letics can  hardly  be  dismissed  as  a  malign,  intrusive 
interest,  appealing  most  to  the  least  worthy  of  our 
undergraduates. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  we  cannot  deal  wisely  with 
any  system,  without  a  thorough  understanding,  not 
merely  of  the  facts  we  are  dealing  with,  but  also  of 
their  implications.  One  reason  why  college  athletics 
have  been  in  the  past  three  or  four  decades  so  debated, 
and  debatable,  is  that  those  most  interested  have  not 
been  in  agreement  as  to  the  significance  and  purpose  of 
college  sports.  One  approach  to  the  discussion  of  college 
athletics  has  been  based  on  an  assumption  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  system  of  physical  training.  Another 
approach  has  been  based  upon  an  assumption  that  col- 
lege sport  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  informal,  spon- 
taneous play  in  which  an  individual  indulges  when  he 
gives  a  Saturday  afternoon,  for  example,  to  golf.  Both 
these  assumptions  seem  to  me  to  be,  in  large  part,  false. 

There  can  hardly  be  doubt  that  if  college  athletics  as 
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at  present  organized  rest  merely  upon  the  basis  of  phys- 
ical education  and  physical  training,  we  have  a  very 
complex  and  top-heavy  system  for  accomplishing  a 
comparatively  simple  end.  If  the  object  of  college  sport 
is  solely  to  keep  men  in  good  physical  condition,  we  are 
taking  an  extremely  expensive  and  complicated  route 
to  reach  that  end.  A  gymnasium  with  chest-weights  and 
dumb-bells,  a  minimum  of  outdoor  equipment,  and  a 
few  instructors,  would  accomplish  the  task  quite  as  well 
and  far  more  simply. 

The  other  assumption  that  college  sport  represents 
the  undergraduate's  informal  and  spontaneous  love  of 
play  somewhat  intensified  because  of  the  number  of  men 
engaged  seems  an  equally  false  assumption.  The  falsity 
in  this  case  is  produced  by  the  presence  in  college  sport 
of  the  principle  of  representation.  In  intercollegiate 
competition  the  individual  undergraduate  is  competing 
as  a  representative  of  the  institution  to  which  he  be- 
longs; and  from  this  simple  fact  grows  a  world  of  dif- 
ference. If  an  individual  makes  an  engagement  to  play 
golf  or  tennis  with  a  friend,  he  represents  nothing  but 
himself.  If  he  does  not  train,  if  he  does  not  practise, 
if  he  violates  the  code  of  sportsmanship,  his  actions  re- 
flect upon  no  one  but  himself.  But  if,  alone  or  with 
others,  he  is  engaged  in  a  competition  for  his  college, 
there  at  once  enters  into  his  play  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation and  this  principle  alters  the  whole  nature  of 
his  competition.  He  is  no  longer  completely  a  free 
agent,  being  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
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senting  the  college  as  well  as  he  possibly  can  in  skill, 
and  in  sportsmanship.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
clearly  the  right  of  the  institution  which  he  represents 
to  define  the  conditions  under  which  he  may  compete, 
and  the  quality  of  sportsmanship  which  shall  represent 
it.  This  subordination  of  individual  freedom  to  repre- 
sentative responsibility  is  a  factor  of  primary  import- 
ance in  any  discussion  of  college  sport. 

What,  then,  is  this  system  of  college  athletics  with 
which  we  are  dealing,  and  what  is  its  true  place  in  the 
corporate  life  of  a  college  or  a  university?  One  recog- 
nizes, of  course,  that  it  has  a  value  in  improving  the 
physique  of  a  growing  boy.  One  recognizes  that  it  has  a 
value  in  affording  an  outlet  for  the  natural  human  de- 
sire for  the  playing  of  games.  But,  at  bottom,  my  own 
faith  in  college  sport  is  not  based  on  either  of  these 
grounds.  It  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  college 
athletics,  properly  supervised  and  properly  developed, 
afford  a  laboratory  training  for  the  development  of 
character  such  as  is  not  afforded  elsewhere  in  the  life 
of  an  undergraduate. 

In  these  formative  college  years  it  is  well  that  the 
training  of  a  boy  should  be  sufficiently  many-sided  to 
evoke,  in  parallel  development,  all  his  powers  and 
capacities.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  satis- 
factory discipline  of  the  mind  without  a  parallel  disci- 
pline of  character.  It  is  inevitable  that  character,  as 
well  as  intellect,  will  be  strengthened  by  the  discipline 
of  a  daily  effort  to  analyse,  master,  and  apply  fact  and 
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formula  in  the  various  fields  of  study  the  undergradu- 
ate has  chosen.  But  it  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  the 
end  of  any  educational  program  is  not  merely  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  but  also  the  development  of  a 
desire  for  perfection  of  attainment,  even  in  the  face  of 
discouraging  hindrance  and  obstacle.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  important  that  a  boy  be  trained,  by  any 
and  all  means,  to  overcome  obstacles,  to  overcome  them 
ruthlessly  if  they  lie  within  himself,  to  overcome  them 
fairly  and  honorably  if  they  lie  without,  but  in  each 
case  to  overcome,  that  he  may  reach  the  goal  he  has  set 
himself.  Character  must  be  developed  and  made  strong 
in  him  not  only  by  competition  against  himself,  but  by 
competition  against  others. 

It  is  in  this  field  that  our  whole  modern  system  of 
college  sport  fulfils  so  important  a  function.  Nothing 
is  more  important  than  that  a  boy  should  learn,  during 
the  four  years  of  college,  to  control  and  command  his 
own  powers,  to  focus  them  upon  a  single  end,  to  mobil- 
ize them  quickly  and  completely,  and  yet  to  do  so  with 
a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  the  rules 
of  the  game,  and  those  who  enforce  the  rules.  This  is  a 
training  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  development  of  an 
individual  toward  good  and  useful  citizenship.  It  is 
possible  in  the  classroom  to  preach  this  to  a  boy,  to 
show  him  the  need  and  the  importance  of  it;  but  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  he  should  have  an  actual  train- 
ing in  carrying  out  the  precepts  he  learns.  College  sport 
furnishes  such  a  training.  In  competitive  sport  it  is 
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necessary  for  a  boy  to  mobilize  at  a  given  time  and  a 
given  place  all  the  skill  and  intelligence  and  courage 
that  he  possesses;  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  the  most 
strenuous  opposition ;  to  do  it  with  a  smile  and  a  cool 
head;  to  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  chivalrous  sportsmanship 
that  will  not  permit  him  to  stoop  to  that  which  is  base 
and  mean  in  order  to  win.  If  any  system  that  furnishes 
such  a  training  as  this  is  not  very  directly  serving  an 
educational  purpose,  then  certainly  many  of  us  are  in 
error  as  to  what  some  of  the  ends  of  education  should  be 
in  the  case  of  a  growing  boy. 

It  is  the  primary  object  of  a  college  education,  of 
course,  to  send  men  out  to  their  work  in  the  world  with 
informed  and  disciplined  minds.  But  there  are  other 
qualities  needed  in  the  day's  work  beside  intelligence. 
An  ability  to  work  with  other  men  on  a  basis  of  under- 
standing and  mutual  respect ;  an  ability  to  strive  to  the 
uttermost  in  a  cause  without  descent  to  personal  bitter- 
ness or  vindictive  meanness;  a  generous  recognition  of 
the  courage,  skill,  and  sincerity  of  an  opponent;  a  scrup- 
ulous regard  for  the  code  of  fair  play;  confidence  in  the 
face  of  odds,  and  courage  in  the  presence  of  defeat — 
surely  these  are  qualities  that  the  years  demand  for  wise 
and  effective  living.  If  in  any  degree  they  may  become 
a  by-product  of  four  years'  residence  within  college  walls 
it  is  well  that  we  should  respect  the  agencies  that  afford 
an  opportunity  for  their  practice  and  development. 

Little  is  to  be  gained,  in  my  opinion,  by  putting  for- 
ward extravagant  claims  for  imaginary  benefits,  or  by 
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overlooking  real  and  existing  defects,  in  discussions  of 
college  athletics.  But  in  the  main,  with  due  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  development  of  college  sport  affords 
ample  room  for  improvement  (in  respects  which  I  shall 
discuss  later),  it  still  remains  true  that,  in  the  organized 
competition  of  college  athletics,  the  qualities  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken  are  being  steadily  developed  in  our 
undergraduates  by  a  daily  testing  of  action  and  prac- 
tice, for  which  the  hours  spent  in  lecture,  library,  and 
classroom  can  afford,  in  this  respect,  no  equivalent 
parallel. 

When  all  is  said,  the  love  that  men  have  for  sport, 
and  the  respect  they  hold  for  sportsmen,  are  most  firmly 
grounded  on  an  instinctive  recognition  that  generous 
sportsmanship  sows  the  seed  of  magnanimity — that 
from  their  playing  fields  our  boys  may  carry  to  the  work 
of  life  an  ability  to  win  greatly,  and  to  lose  greatly. 

On  entrance  to  college  a  boy  has  usually  reached  that 
most  difficult  of  all  ages  when  he  must  pass  from  a  reg- 
ulated to  a  self- regulated  life,  the  most  crucial  years  in 
a  boy's  experience.  The  duty  of  the  college  in  dealing 
with  him  is  not  merely  to  discipline  his  mental  powers 
that  they  may  be  sharp-edged  and  tempered  for  the 
tasks  of  life.  It  must  also  teach  him  a  code  of  honor  and 
chivalry  that  will  govern  his  employment  of  these 
powers.  The  great  service  of  college  sport  is  that  it  can 
be  made  to  do  much  for  the  undergraduate  in  teaching 
him  that  code.  The  chief  value  of  sport  is  sportsman- 
ship. If  we  have  not  that  in  college  sport,  then  indeed 
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we  have  nothing.  But  if  college  athletics  are  governed 
by  an  unfailing  emphasis  upon  the  code  of  sportsman- 
ship, the  undergraduate  is  learning  by  daily  precept  and 
example  that  the  conflicts  of  life,  however  bitter  and 
exacting,  must  be  won,  if  they  are  won  at  all,  without 
crossing  the  line  that  represents  the  sacrifice  of  integrity 
and  chivalry,  of  sportsmanship  and  honesty.  He  is 
learning  to  strive  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his  powers, 
and  yet  to  refrain  from  the  thing  that  would  enable  him 
to  win,  if  it  violates  the  code. 

Not  the  least  value  of  sport  is  that  through  it  youth 
can  be  taught  to  meet  failure  nobly.  Life  has  its  Flan- 
ders' fields  on  which  men  must  lay  down  the  things  that 
are  dearest  to  their  hearts,  and  trust  to  those  who  come 
after,  and  to  the  future,  that  those  things  may,  in  the 
end,  be  brought  to  victory.  Defeat  is  a  challenge  to 
character  and  a  challenge  to  citizenship.  If  college  sports 
can  teach  men,  who  have  striven  to  the  utmost,  to  ac- 
cept defeat,  if  it  comes,  with  dignity  and  courage,  it 
will  be  training  youth  in  a  very  vital  sense  to  stand  with 
fineness  and  strength  against  the  shocks  of  life. 

If  there  be  those  who  decry  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion in  life  and  look  forward  to  some  glorious  uncom- 
petitive millennium  in  human  affairs,  the  view  of  col- 
lege sport  which  I  have  just  advanced  will,  I  fancy, 
make  little  appeal.  But  if  in  fact  these  boys  are  to  go 
forth  into  a  life  of  competition  in  which  the  struggle  is 
unremitting  and  severe,  and  the  penalties  for  failure 
automatic  and  lasting,  let  us  not  overlook  the  educa- 
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tional  value  to  the  undergraduate  of  this  college  com- 
petition in  miniature,  in  which  the  importance  of  quick 
thinking,  judgment,  courage,  cooperation,  and  chival- 
rous sportsmanship,  as  well  as  the  penalities  for  an  ab- 
sence of  these  qualities,  will  be  continuously  demon- 
strated in  terms  that  strike  home  to  undergraduate 
conviction. 

If  there  is  any  validity  in  this  point  of  view  that 
college  sport  constitutes,  and  should  constitute,  an  ac- 
tual department  of  the  life  of  a  college,  or  university, 
it  carries  with  it  an  obvious  implication:  that  is,  that 
the  administration  of  college  sport  should  be  entrusted 
only  to  a  governing  agency  that  is  continuous  in  time 
and  responsible  in  character.  This  implication,  of 
course,  points  directly  to  university  control  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics. 

In  general  to-day  there  are  two  systems  of  university 
control  that  are  being  exerted  in  athletics.  One  obtains, 
perhaps,  more  universally  through  the  West  and  Mid- 
dle West  than  in  the  East ;  that  is  the  system  by  which 
a  department  of  athletics  is  set  up,  and  a  director  of 
athletics  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty,  with  faculty 
tenure  and  faculty  salary,  is  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  institutions  where  that  system  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  old  advisory  boards  of  undergraduates  and 
alumni  have  nearly  gone.  There  may  still  be  informal 
assistance  and  counsel,  but  the  power  rests  in  the  de- 
partment and  in  the  head  of  the  department. 

At  Princeton,  and  somewhat  generally  throughout 
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the  East,  we  have  not  yet  proceeded  to  that  point;  and 
yet  I  am  not  certain  but  that,  in  our  own  way,  we  have 
established  as  complete  a  university  control  in  practice 
as  is  represented  by  the  departmental  system. 

At  Princeton  a  complete  separation  is  made  between 
questions  of  eligibility  and  questions  of  business  ad- 
ministration of  athletics.  We  have  two  governing  bodies 
functioning  in  parallel  relationship :  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Athletics,  and  the  Board  of  Athletic  Control. 
The  Faculty  Committee  on  Athletics,  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  members  of  the  faculty,  has  complete  and 
sole  authority  over  every  question  of  eligibility;  final 
power  to  approve  or  veto  the  appointment  of  any  coach ; 
final  power  to  determine  the  physical  fitness  of  all  men 
competing  (a  power  exercised,  naturally,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education) ;  and  final  power  of  investigation  and  ac- 
tion in  any  matter  which  seems  to  involve  sportsman- 
ship or  a  question  of  professionalism,  should  such  arise, 
in  athletics. 

The  Board  of  Athletic  Control  has  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness administration  of  athletics ;  that  is,  the  making  of 
schedules  of  competition;  the  financing  of  the  various 
sports;  the  care  of  athletic  equipment,  grounds,  and 
buildings ;  and  the  administration  of  all  funds  accruing 
from  athletics.  The  Board  of  Control  consists  of  thir- 
teen members.  The  President  of  the  University,  ex- 
officio,  is  a  full,  active,  and  voting  member;  there  are 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  three  members 
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of  the  Faculty  who  must  also  be  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulty Committee  on  Athletics;  three  alumni;  and  three 
undergraduates.  The  Chairman  must  be  elected  from 
the  faculty  members  of  the  Board.  One  sees  how  com- 
plete is  the  university  control,  under  this  system,  over 
eligibility,  business  administration,  and  finance  in  in- 
tercollegiate sport. 

While  there  would  undoubtedly  be  differences  of 
detail,  generally  similar  methods  of  organization  may 
be  found  at  Harvard,  at  Yale,  and  at  other  Eastern  in- 
stitutions of  progressive  purpose  and  tradition  in  ath- 
letic policy.  Whether  one  favors  the  departmental 
method  of  organization  of  college  sport,  to  these  pos- 
sibly more  complicated  systems,  is,  I  should  say,  a 
matter  of  personal  judgment;  the  important  thing  is 
that  our  leading  colleges,  East  and  West,  have  been 
able  to  evolve,  gradually  and  naturally,  systems  of  or- 
ganization and  control  that  center  final  authority  over 
all  phases  of  intercollegiate  sport  in  the  hands  of  fac- 
ulty and  trustees.  In  this  respect,  the  guidance  and 
regulation  of  college  athletics  have  moved  a  long  step 
forward.  That  these  systems  of  organization  are  com- 
pletely free  from  defect  one  would  be  slow  to  maintain 
— I  doubt  whether  any  system  is  ever  perfect.  But  that 
the  ideal  behind  this  theory  of  administration  and  con- 
trol is  the  right  ideal  in  competitive  intercollegiate 
sport,  I  feel  certain. 

I  have  read  and  heard  the  view  expressed,  and  ably 
expressed,  that  our  whole  situation  would  be  bettered 
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if  complete  control  of  college  sport  were  restored  to  the 
undergraduate.  With  the  spirit  in  which  such  a  sugges- 
tion is  made,  I  have  great  sympathy.  But  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  suggestion,  I  am  forced  to  take  issue.  True 
progress  in  intercollegiate  athletics  can  be  attained 
only  by  continuity  of  purpose  and  tradition  in  admin- 
istration. This  continuity  furnishes  the  means  by  which 
progress  in  athletic  conditions  is  conserved  from  year 
to  year;  so  that  little  by  little  we  build  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  toward  sounder  development  of  sport. 
Now  the  undergraduate  body  is  not.  continuous  in  the 
sense  I  have  in  mind.  Every  four  years  furnishes  a  com- 
plete change  in  its  constituent  units.  Every  two  years 
marks  a  very  considerable  change.  Policies  adopted,  or 
agreements  entered  into,  three  or  four  years  ago,  are 
likely  to  be  completely  unintelligible  to  an  undergrad- 
uate of  today  both  as  to  cause  and  purpose.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  undergraduate  is  almost  always  focused  upon 
the  present  rather  than  upon  the  future  or  the  past, 
upon  the  present  year  and  the  present  contest.  The 
outcome  of  a  particular  game  is  likely  to  seem  to  him 
more  important  than  a  question  of  principle  which  may 
be  rooted  in  a  long  view  toward  the  future. 

The  agency  that  administers  college  athletics  must 
not  only  be  continuous;  it  must  be  responsible  to 
the  university  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  agencies 
that  govern  any  other  phase  of  her  corporate  life  are 
responsible.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  the  last  three 
or  four  decades  intercollegiate  athletics  have  passed 
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through  two  stages :  an  original  stage  in  which  control 
was  very  largely  centered  in  undergraduate  hands,  and 
a  subsequent  stage  in  which  alumni  interest  and  control 
were  dominant.  We  must  not  forget  that  in  both  these 
stages  of  development  there  was  a  lack  of  responsibility 
in  the  guidance  of  intercollegiate  athletics  which  hin- 
dered effective  administration  and  permitted  evils  of 
spirit  and  practice  which  we  are  glad  to  regard  as  be- 
longing, in  large  measure,  to  the  past.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  whole  history  of  college  sport  has  been 
one  of  steady  development  toward  better  conditions; 
and  that  this  movement  toward  better  things  has  been 
directly  parallel  with  the  movement  toward  responsible 
university  administration  and  control  of  college  sport — 
toward  recognition  by  the  university  that  college  ath- 
letics constitute  a  department  of  university  life. 

In  the  end,  college  athletics  must  be  judged,  not  only 
by  the  nature  of  the  administrative  methods  employed, 
but  by  success  or  failure  in  providing,  for  as  large  a  part 
of  the  undergraduate  body  as  possible,  exercise  and  re- 
lease of  energy.  If  college  athletics  possess  in  any  degree 
the  educational  potentiality  I  have  suggested,  this  in- 
fluence, it  is  obvious,  should  not  be  confined  to  the  com- 
paratively few  men  on  varsity  teams,  but  should  be 
extended  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  entire  student 
body.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  college  sport,  under 
the  proper  auspices,  may  have  all  the  inherent  excel- 
lence which  many  believe  it  possesses,  and  yet  fail 
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utterly  to  justify  one's  faith  if  only  a  handful  of  stu- 
dents are  engaged. 

It  is  an  encouraging  token  of  a  new  day  and  genera- 
tion that  many  institutions  are  adopting  this  point  of 
view.  The  newspaper-reading  public  may,  perhaps, 
have  little  knowledge  of  college  players  other  than  those 
on  varsity  teams,  but  in  many  progressive  colleges  to- 
day for  every  varsity  athlete  there  will  be  ten  or  more 
playing  the  game  unheralded  and  unsung,  for  the 
game's  sake  and  the  joy  of  it.  And  herein  lies  the  real 
test  of  all  claims  put  forward  as  to  the  benefits  of  col- 
lege athletics.  For  if  it  is  necessary  to  the  sane  develop- 
ment of  college  sport  that  we  have  general  faculty 
supervision,  it  is  obviously  not  less  necessary  to  the 
same  end  that  we  have  general  student  participation. 


II 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL  OF 
COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

THE  kind  of  control  one  attempts  to  exercise  over 
an  individual  or  an  institution  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  one's  faith  in  that  individual  or  institution. 
I,  for  one,  believe  whole-heartedly  in  the  value  of  com- 
petitive college  sports  when  held  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion of  secondary  importance  in  relation  to  the  primary 
intellectual  interests  of  the  college.  The  emphasis  which 
sport  places  on  clean  living,  self-control,  and  competi- 
tive striving  governed  by  a  spirit  of  generous  sports- 
manship, makes,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  development  of 
the  powers  of  boy  or  man  by  which  his  spirit  burns  with 
less  of  smoke  and  more  of  clear  and  eager  flame.  And  it 
is  precisely  because  I  do  believe  this  that  I  hold  criti- 
cism of  the  undesirable  to  be  the  truest  service  of  the 
desirable  elements  in  college  sport. 

In  this  whole  matter,  it  seems  to  me  of  cardinal  im- 
portance that  we  remember  the  control  we  are  discussing 
is  control  of  college  athletics — not  control  of  sport  in 
general  but  control  of  sports  that  have  grown  up  in  col- 
lege communities  side  by  side  with,  and  of  late  in  com- 
petition with,  the  cardinal  activities  of  collegiate  train- 
ing. Remembering  this,  we  should,  in  all  our  discussions, 
consider  the  control   of  college  athletics  against  the 
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general  background  of  college  aims  and  purposes;  we 
should  recognize  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
forming  some  ratio  of  primary  and  secondary  values 
which  we  can  defend  before  a  thoughtful  public  vitally 
interested  in  knowing  whether  the  American  college  of 
today  is  effectively  meeting  its  obligations  to  the  nation 
which  it  professes  to  serve. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  one  who  believes 
thoroughly  in  the  real  value  inherent  in  college  sport 
properly  adjusted  to  the  primary  purposes  of  tine  col- 
lege is  forced  again  and  again  to  pray  for  deliverance 
from  many  a  professed,  or  professional,  friend  of  col- 
lege athletics — men  who  are  not  content  with  the  ad- 
mission that  there  is  value  in  intercollegiate  competitive 
sport  but  who,  by  their  actions  at  least,  demand  the  ad- 
mission of  primary  or  determining  value.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  there  are  men 
interested  in  college  sport  who  tend  to  be  primarily  con- 
cerned with  college  life  as  a  participating  or  benef actory 
membership  in  a  glorified  athletic  club  of  somewhat 
superior  social  stamp.  But,  waiving  the  degree  of  exag- 
geration in  such  a  statement,  there  are  certainly  those 
whose  false  glorification  of  the  importance  of  college 
athletics  is  only  slightly  less  amusing. 

One  hears  much  from  such  enthusiasts  of  the  degree 
to  which  college  sport  develops  the  "fighting  spirit"  in 
the  athletic  undergraduate.  Now  certainly  his  would 
be  a  grievous  folly  who,  remembering  1914,  should 
assert  that  our  civilization  has  yet  climbed  to  any 
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heights  where  "fighting  spirit"  can  be  laid  aside  for 
milder  methods  of  attaining  justice.  Our  quarrel  is  not 
yet  with  those  who  glorify  "fighting  spirit"  but  with 
those  who  applaud  the  attainment  of  such  spirit  more 
vehemently  than  they  applaud  the  attainment  of  the 
trained  and  tempered  intellect  that  guides  the  spirit  to 
wisdom  and  effectiveness.  So  far  as  I  know,  one  has  yet 
to  hear  of  the  athlete  whose  "fighting  spirit"  primarily 
gave  him  any  advantage  in  competition  with  the  brains 
of — let  us  say — -Wall  Street. 

It  is  from  such  followers  of  college  athletics  that  one 
also  hears  much  of  the  "red-blooded"  men  who  are  de- 
veloped by  college  sport,  and  one  catches  in  the  degree 
of  their  emphatic  approval  of  this  result,  if  it  is  a  result, 
an  implication  that  the  production  of  "red"  blood  on 
a  quantity  basis  ought  perhaps  to  be  the  chief  concern 
of  a  college  or  university.  Now  to  one  unversed  in  such 
problems,  it  must  be  confessed,  an  estimate  of  the  quali- 
ties of  "blood"  by  a  color  test,  or  a  valuation  of  its 
excellences  upon  a  chromatic  scale,  would  seem  to  con- 
stitute an  undertaking  of  peculiar  difficulty.  In  this  ex- 
altation of  "red"  blood,  is  old  acquaintance  with  the 
merits  of,  shall  we  say,  for  example,  "blue"  blood,  to 
be  forgot  ?  And  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  promoter 
of  college  athletics  has  ever  yet,  I  think,  claimed  as  one 
of  the  excellences  of  our  athletic  system  the  transfora- 
tion of  blood  to  that  particular  hue. 

Happily,  the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  col- 
lege men  on  athletic  questions  is  not,  I  think,  philistine 
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or  reactionary.  The  majority  is  somewhat  slower  to 
form  settled  opinions  in  matters  of  athletic  policy  than 
the  minority,  and  on  the  whole  very  much  less  vocal 
when  their  opinions  are  formed.  But  year  by  year  from 
college  to  college,  wherever  policies  of  clean,  amateur 
sport  are  maintained,  majority  opinion,  usually  silently, 
often  slowly,  crystallizes  in  the  end  in  support  of  these 
policies.  And  when  undiscerning  comment  and  criti- 
cism attend  the  administration  of  such  policies,  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  such  comment  and  criticism  have 
their  roots  in  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  correlation  of  sport  to  the  primary  purposes  of 
the  college. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  question  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary. The  chief  concern  of  any  college  worth  the 
name  has  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  the  things  of 
the  mind.  This  was  once  a  platitude.  The  central  prob- 
lem, therefore,  of  the  control  of  college  athletics  is  to 
correlate  them  to  the  high  intellectual  purposes  of  the 
college  in  a  subordinate  position  without  loss  of  real 
value.  And  here  comes  the  rub.  For  there  are  groups 
within  and  without  college  walls  who  claim  for  ath- 
letics at  least  an  equal  place;  and  there  are  other 
groups  still  who  by  an  absurd  exchange  of  emphasis 
believe  that  a  boy  should  "keep  up  in  his  work"  in  order 
that  he  may  be  eligible  for  sport.  And  between  those  in 
control  of  college  sport  and  such  groups  as  these  there 
can  never  be  reconciliation  and  accord  until  this  one 
main  definition  of  primary  and  secondary  values  is  ac- 
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cepted.  To  see  large  things  large,  and  small  things  small 
— that  is  of  the  very  essence  of  wise  administration  and 
control  in  any  field  whatever. 

If  I  seem  over-emphatic  in  my  implication  that  we 
must  be  upon  our  guard  lest  intercollegiate  competitive 
athletics  thrust  forward  into  challenging  competition 
with  the  primary  purposes  of  the  college  or  university, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  note  anew  certain  present-day 
tendencies  in  competitive  athletics  all  of  which  run  in 
the  same  direction, — that  is,  toward  over-organization 
of  sport,  and  over-emphasis  upon  it. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  intercollegiate  compe- 
tition in  football  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  instruc- 
tive. Many  great  stadia  and  playing  fields  have  been 
built,  or  are  being  built,  capable  of  accommodating 
crowds  of  forty  to  fifty  thousand  spectators — in  many 
cases  more.  The  alumni  of  our  various  colleges  gather 
yearly  at  the  important  football  game  of  the  season 
in  larger  numbers  than  for  any  other  official  or  unoffi- 
cial function  of  their  college  or  university.  Post-seasonal 
games  involving  journeys  thousands  of  miles  long  are 
undertaken  for  the  express  purpose  of  settling  inter- 
sectional  rivalries.  Newspaper  emphasis  on  the  game 
has  become  absurd.  Every  slightest  detail  of  the  devel- 
opment of  a  team  or  the  playing  of  an  important  game 
is  spread  across  the  pages  of  the  metropolitan  journals, 
flashed  by  wire  from  coast  to  coast,  and  of  late  broad- 
cast by  radio. 

With  the  intense  interest  in  the  game,  come  stadia; 
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with  stadia,  larger  crowds;  with  crowds,  gate  receipts 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  With  financial  responsi- 
bility for  sums  of  this  size,  and  the  growth  of  a  wide 
fringe  of  business  around  the  game,  comes  the  necessary 
foundation  of  business  organizations  to  supervise  and 
administer. 

Now  I  do  not  personally  believe  that  it  is  possible  or 
desirable,  in  conducting  modern  college  sport,  to  return 
to  the  completely  unorganized  simplicity  of  1870.  And 
I  know  well  that  the  intensive  over-organization  I  have 
described  cannot  be  easily  dismissed  as  the  result  of 
perverse  intention  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe,  and 
quite  properly  believe,  in  the  real  values  inherent  in 
college  football.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  The  tragedy  of  the  whole  situation  consists  in  the 
fact  that  this  sport  is  being  swept  away  in  an  over- 
powering current  that  leaves  individuals  helpless. 
There  is  a  real  analogy  between  present  tendencies  in 
college  football  and  the  competition  in  armament  and 
military  organization  that  hurried  Europe,  terrified  but 
impotent,  down  the  steep  road  to  the  tragic  catastrophe 
of  1914,  and  the  chaos  of  today.  Effort  by  any  single 
institution  to  stem  the  tide  seems  hopeless.  But  a  closer 
cooperative  regulation  of  the  sport  by  the  leading  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  country  might  do  much. 

The  intensity  of  public  interest  in  college  football  is 
the  cause  of  an  interesting  economic  relationship  be- 
tween that  sport  and  other  sports.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions all  other  competitive  sports  are  in  some  measure 
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supported  by  the  proceeds  of  football,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  many  intercollegiate  sports  less 
intensified  in  organization  and  offering  training  to 
larger  numbers  of  men,  would  under  the  present  Amer- 
ican system  be  unable  to  exist  at  all,  without  special 
provision,  were  the  distributed  earnings  of  football  cur- 
tailed or  withdrawn.  The  whole  athletic  budget  is 
founded  upon  the  proceeds  of  this  sport,  and,  perhaps 
because  of  this  very  position  of  financial  preeminence, 
the  influence  and  example  of  football  tend  to  produce  a 
scaling  up  in  intensity  of  organization  in  all  sports. 

But  there  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  another  and 
very  much  brighter  side  to  the  picture  of  the  athletic 
development  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Three  or 
four  of  the  more  important  details  on  this  side  of  the 
picture  are  worth  pointing  out.  In  the  first  place,  in 
recent  years  here  and  there  in  the  college  world  sports- 
men have  come  forward  as  amateur  coaches  to  infuse  a 
new  idealism  into  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  such  men  an  increasing  number  of  pro- 
fessional coaches  and  trainers  of  fine  type  whose  faces 
are  set  against  old,  lurking  abuses  of  the  spirit  of  true 
sport.  In  the  second  place,  side  by  side  with  intercol- 
legiate athletics  there  has  been  a  very  general  develop- 
ment, under  wise  and  enthusiastic  guidance,  of  intra- 
mural sport — that  is,  sport  within  college  walls  freed 
from  the  distracting  emphasis  of  intercollegiate  compe- 
tition, and  played  by  large  numbers  of  men,  in  an 
informal  way,  for  the  game's  sake  and  for  the  game's 
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sake  only.  In  the  third  place,  joint  agreements  among 
groups  of  colleges  as  to  rules  and  conditions  by  which 
intercollegiate  competition  in  various  sports  shall  be 
kept  as  free  as  possible  of  unwholesome  influence  have 
exerted  a  constantly  increasing  and  beneficial  effect 
upon  college  sport  in  general.  Prominent  among  such 
joint  agreements  are  the  Western  Conference  agreement 
and  the  Harvard- Yale-Princeton  agreement.  Finally, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  so  far  as  professional- 
ism and  the  grosser  violations  of  amateur  standards  are 
concerned,  the  last  quarter  century  has  seen  a  very  con- 
siderable progress  toward  clean  sport.  The  "tramp" 
athlete,  for  example,  is  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past. 
His  knell  was  sounded  in  the  general  adoption  by  col- 
leges throughout  the  country  of  the  "one-year  resi- 
dence" rule.  This  rule  and  the  "freshman"  rule  are  very 
definite  mile-stones  of  progress. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  control  of  college  athletics, 
however,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
in  ways  too  many  to  enumerate  the  key  to  progress  or 
reaction  lies  in  the  coach.  It  is  questionable  whether 
college  authorities  have  ever  given  the  close  attention 
to  the  selection  of  athletic  coaches  which  the  situation 
demands.  The  influence  of  the  coach  upon  these  boys 
who  come  under  him,  and  whom  he  comes  to  know  in 
many  cases  far  better  than  do  most  teachers  in  their 
classrooms,  is  incalculable.  If  that  influence  is  good, 
making  for  discipline  and  the  inculcation  of  sportsman- 
ship, the  coach  becomes  in  a  real  sense  a  coadjutor  and 
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cooperator  in  the  processes  of  the  boy's  education.  If 
that  influence  is  evil,  permitting  false  values  and  a  re- 
pudiation of  sportsmanship  to  govern  the  boy's  point 
of  view,  the  coach  becomes  a  sinister,  it  may  well  be  a 
powerful,  underminer  of  the  high  purpose  of  the  college. 
The  real  question  about  a  college  coach,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  not  this  much  bedevilled  question  as  to  whether  he 
is  an  amateur,  or  a  professional  coach,  or  a  member  of 
the  faculty.  The  real  question  is  as  to  his  permanence, 
and  his  responsibility.  The  seasonal  coach  who  devotes 
only  a  portion  of  his  time  to  coaching,  combining  it  with 
some  other  set  of  interests  outside  the  college,  is  to 
that  extent,  whatever  his  merits  may  otherwise  be,  a 
less  permanent  and  less  responsible  agent  of  the  col- 
lege. The  important  question  about  a  coach  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  whether  he  is  amateur  or  whether  he  is 
professional,  whether  he  is  paid  or  whether  he  is  not 
paid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, there  are  very  few  purely  amateur  coaches,  sea- 
sonal or  otherwise,  engaged  in  teaching  college  sport 
today.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  coach  ought  to 
be  a  professional,  in  the  same  sense  that  any  other  col- 
lege teacher  is  a  professional ;  that  he  should  be  engaged 
on  a  permanent  all-year  basis,  that  he  should  be  directly 
responsible  to  university  authority,  and  that  his  salary 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand that  governs  other  professions.  The  development 
in  the  past  few  years  of  coaching  schools  in  various 
universities  at  which  young  men  of  fine  character  and 
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intelligence  may  receive  training  for  this  profession  is 
to  my  mind  a  very  encouraging  and  heartening  develop- 
ment. I  think  we  may  hope  to  recruit  at  such  schools 
men  of  progressive  ideals  in  the  field  of  college  sport, 
who  will  fit  themselves  seriously  for  the  profession  of 
coaching,  and  who  will  enter  our  university  departments 
of  athletics  with  a  sense  of  the  significance  and  impor- 
tance of  that  phase  of  college  life. 

The  most  important  question  about  the  college  coach 
is,  to  me,  the  question  whether  he  is  responsible,  and  can 
be  held  responsible,  to  university  authority.  In  fact,  in 
the  entire  range  of  one's  survey  of  college  sport,  I  know 
of  no  more  vital  question.  The  progressive  ideals,  sane 
emphasis,  and  high  purpose,  which  college  authorities 
desire  in  college  sport  can  be  fully  attained  only  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  coach.  If  the  coach  is  by  nature 
wrong-headed  and  reactionary,  if  he  measures  his  serv- 
ice merely  in  terms  of  victories  won,  if  he  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  right  relation  of  sport  to  the  larger 
purposes  of  the  college,  if  he  is  permitted  to  recognize 
no  authority  save  the  silent  pressure  of  uninformed  and 
emotional  alumni  opinion,  there  is  little  hope  that  his 
presence  in  an  academic  community  will  prove  any- 
thing but  a  handicap  to  the  purposes  of  the  college,  and 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  sport  he  professes  to  serve. 
Because  of  the  inescapable  importance  of  the  coach  in 
the  whole  problem  of  college  sport  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary, where  the  coaches  are  under  contract  to  an  Ath- 
letic Association,  that  the  Athletic  Association  itself 
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should  be  under  very  direct  control  by  college  authority. 

The  appointment  of  an  athletic  coach  should  be  ap- 
proached in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  the  college 
would  approach  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  in  any- 
other  field.  The  college  coach  is  a  college  teacher  and 
should  be  appointed  as  such.  The  first  qualification  he 
must  have  is  that  of  sound  character  and  fine  influence 
upon  the  boys  who  come  under  him.  If  that  qualification 
is  doubtfully  met,  the  college  can  not  afford  to  proceed 
further  with  that  man,  however  successful  he  may  be  in 
other  ways.  Other  qualifications  of  first  importance 
have  to  do  with  his  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  sport,  and  with  his  ability  to  teach  others 
what  he  himself  knows.  The  adherence  to  such  consider- 
ations in  the  appointment  of  college  coaches  is  impera- 
tive for  any  extended  progress  toward  sound  develop- 
ment and  regulation  of  college  sport. 

An  effective  administration  of  college  athletics  de- 
pends not  only  upon  the  appointment,  under  university 
authority,  of  coaches  of  progressive  ideals,  but  also 
upon  enforcement  of  rules  of  eligibility  which  are  based 
on  an  assumption  that  sincere  respect  for  the  amateur 
standard,  and  unwavering  regard  for  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  the  college  program,  are  equally  essential  to 
the  sane  development  of  college  sport.  On  the  whole, 
the  code  of  rules  that  has  grown  up  to  control  the  eligi- 
bility of  candidates  for  the  various  intercollegiate  com- 
petitive teams  of  a  modern  college  is  less  complex  than 
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one  might  have  supposed.  In  general  this  code  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  rules  of  three  types : 

1 .  Rules  which  are  applicable  to  amateur  sports  car- 
ried on  not  only  in  college  but  elsewhere,  as  by  an  ath- 
letic club,  for  example.  These  are,  generally  speaking, 
rules  against  professionalism  and  gross  violation  of 
amateur  standards. 

2.  Rules  which  restrict  sport  only  when  carried  on 
in  college  or  university;  that  is,  the  various  rules  that 
limit  or  annul  the  eligibility  of  a  candidate  for  a  col- 
lege team  on  the  basis  of  his  standing  in  his  scholastic 
work. 

3.  Certain  rules  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  addi- 
tional to  those  outlined  under  1  and  2,  and  which  come 
into  the  code  of  a  particular  college  by  virtue  of  spe- 
cial agreements  with  other  institutions  for  special 
purposes. 

As  has  already  been  intimated  there  is,  happily,  a 
decreasing  necessity  for  invoking  today  the  application 
of  such  rules  as  are  indicated  under  1  above.  Such  cases 
as  do  continue  to  come  up  under  these  rules  most  fre- 
quently have  to  do  with  summer  baseball.  Now  it  is  not 
my  purpose  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of 
summer  baseball.  But  one  thing  in  passing  I  should  like 
to  point  out.  I  have  frequently  heard  the  rule  that  ren- 
ders ineligible  a  baseball  player  who  accepts  money,  or 
the  equivalent  of  money,  for  playing  summer  ball,  at- 
tacked on  the  ground  that  it  is  unjust  and  undemocratic. 
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It  is  argued  that  such  a  rule  works  a  great  hardship  to  a 
poor  boy  who  can  pay  his  way  through  college  by  his 
earnings  from  summer  baseball  in  depriving  him  of  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  Now,  of  course,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  rule  does  not  deprive  him  of  such 
opportunity,  and  was  never  intended  to.  All  that  the 
rule  does  is  to  apply  to  a  man  who  plays  summer  base- 
ball for  money,  the  accepted  and  simple  definition  of 
professional — that  is,  one  who  has  engaged  in  athletics 
for  a  financial  return.  The  rule  simply  declares  that  to 
be  his  status  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  status.  There  is 
no  stigma  in  it.  Much  can  be  said  for  it  as  a  means  of 
earning  one's  way  through  college.  It  utilizes  free  sum- 
mer time  under  healthful  conditions,  and  the  financial 
return  is  often,  in  proportion  to  time  spent,  high.  That 
such  a  boy  is  debarred  thereafter  from  representing  his 
college  in  amateur  athletics  is  simply  an  illustration  of 
the  law  that  it  is  impossible  to  eat  one's  cake  and  have 
it,  and  beyond  even  the  ingenuity  of  athletic  rule- 
makers  to  devise  a  rule  under  which  a  man  may  be  at 
one  and  the  same  time  professional  and  amateur. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  disqualified  college 
athletes  today  lose  their  eligibility  under  the  application 
of  the  rules  suggested  under  2 ;  that  is,  rules  based  upon 
scholastic  standing.  And  it  is  in  these  cases  that  one  hears 
from  time  to  time  reverberations  of  dissatisfaction  and 
indignant  dismay,  particularly  if  the  undergraduate 
involved  is  an  athlete  of  outstanding  ability.  Now  the 
indignation  and  dismay  arise,  in  my  opinion,  not  from 
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any  innate  perversity  of  human  spirit  but  from  a  point 
of  view  that  utterly  fails  to  see,  in  its  true  values,  the 
problem  involved.  Eligibility  rules  based  on  scholastic 
standing  are  not,  as  some  men  seem  to  suppose,  penal- 
ties. They  are  protective  measures  operating,  if  wisely 
drawn  and  fairly  administered,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
student  and  not  to  his  disadvantage,  unless  one  happens 
to  believe  that  the  principal  concern  of  the  student  in 
college  is  athletics.  The  college,  through  its  appropriate 
committee,  says  to  a  man  who  has  become  subject  to 
such  a  rule :  "Your  main  object  in  college  is  a  training  of 
the  mind.  You  are  making  heavy  weather  of  it,  have  in- 
deed reached  a  point  where  you  are  in  danger  of  going 
on  the  rocks.  Until  you  shall  have  restored  yourself  to 
less  dangerous  standing  we  intend  to  see  to  it  that  your 
time  is  protected  against  invasion  by  other  than  scho- 
lastic interests.  That  you  shall  use  the  time,  so  safe- 
guarded, wisely,  we  cannot  compel,  but  we  can  and  will 
guarantee  to  you  the  opportunity  so  to  use  it."  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  undergraduates  who  become  subject 
to  rules  of  scholastic  eligibility  are,  on  the  whole,  less 
inclined  to  indignation  than  those  who  are  following 
the  team  from  beyond  college  walls.  The  undergraduate 
not  infrequently  recognizes  the  protective  nature  of  the 
rule,  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that,  were  the  archives 
of  college  committees  on  eligibility  carefully  searched, 
more  than  one  instance  could  be  found  in  which  ath- 
letes, not  yet  subject  to  rule  but  themselves  dissatisfied 
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with  their  progress  in  their  studies,  have  voluntarily  ap- 
pealed to  such  committees  to  declare  them  ineligible, 
in  order  that  their  time  might  be  protected  against  the 
pressure  of  undergraduate  and  alumni  opinion  that 
tended  to  draft  them  into  a  sport  because  they  had  some 
measure  of  skill  in  it. 

The  second  type  of  rules,  the  enforcement  of  which 
from  time  to  time  causes  teapot  tempests,  consists  of 
rules  whose  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  subsidization  of 
athletes.  It  is  a  most  generous  desire  of  many  a  man  of 
means  to  aid  a  worthy  but  poor  boy  to  the  advantages 
of  a  college  education  which  the  boy  could  not  obtain 
without  such  financial  aid.  And  it  very  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  boy  selected  has  some  measure  of  athletic 
ability.  Now  I  myself  cannot  see  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  extension  of  aid  in  such  a  case  if  the  boy  possesses 
intellectual  ability  and  moral  character  that  would  jus- 
tify such  aid  were  the  athletic  ability  not  present.  The 
possession  of  such  athletic  ability  should  certainly  not 
count  against  the  boy  if  he  possesses  the  other  qualities 
mentioned,  and  in  the  proper  degree,  nor  should  it  count 
in  his  favor  if  he  does  not  possess  the  other  qualities  men- 
tioned, or  does  not  possess  them  in  the  proper  degree. 
One  test  of  such  a  case  will  always,  in  my  opinion,  have 
to  be  the  record  of  the  boy  in  those  relations  to  the  col- 
lege or  university  which  represent,  or  should  represent, 
the  primary  purposes  of  his  matriculation.  If  he  main- 
tains so  high  a  level  of  intellectual  attainment  and 
moral  character  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that, 
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on  these  ground rs,  any  one  would  be  justified  in  aiding 
him,  then  there  can  be  no  question  of  athletic  subsidi- 
zation. If  he  falls  below  such  level  the  question  of  ath- 
letic subsidization  is  inevitably  raised. 

It  will  be  seen*  that  such  matters  of  athletic  control 
and  administration  as  I  have  here  touched  upon  have  all 
grouped  themselves  around  this  one  central  point  of 
view;  that,  in  proportion  as  college  men  subscribe,  not 
with  lip  worship,  but  with  active,  working  faith,  to  the 
truisms  that  the  primary  purposes  of  a  college  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  intellectual,  and  that  its  athletic  purposes, 
therefore,  are  and  ought  to  be,  secondary,  many  of  the 
problems  of  control  of  athletics  that  now  vex  us  will 
diminish  or  disappear.  And  surely  no  college  man  does 
well  to  forget  that  a  thoughtful  and  cultured  public 
will  always  be  more  interested  in  the  standing  of  a  col- 
lege among  the  intellectual,  than  in  her  standing  among 
the  athletic,  institutions  of  the  country;  and  infinitely 
more  despondent  if  she  should  fail  to  maintain  the 
intellectual  traditions  that  are  her  heritage  and  her 
pledge,  than  if  she  should  fall  short  of  athletic  prestige. 


Ill 

THE  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  OF 
COLLEGE  ATHLETICS 

IT  is  a  recurrent  autumn  phenomenon  that  each  foot- 
ball season  rouses  up  critics,  well  or  ill  informed  in 
various  degrees,  to  question  whether  college  sport  is 
not  becoming  "commercialized."  These  critical  utter- 
ances range  through  many  degrees  of  dogmatism  from 
flat  assertion  of  "commercialization"  and  "professional 
spirit,"  at  the  one  extreme,  to  mildly  hazarded  question- 
ing whether  everything  is  quite  as  it  should  be,  at  the 
other.  The  critics  themselves  illustrate  many  points  of 
view  extending  from  conscious  or  unconscious  hostility 
to  sport,  which  finds  no  place  for  it  in  the  scheme  of 
college  life,  through  ironic  and  unsympathetic  indiffer- 
ence, to  a  faith  in  and  liking  for  amateur  college  sport 
that  is  jealous  of  even  the  appearance  of  professional 
spirit  or  atmosphere. 

Now  what  is  the  truth  of  the  matter?  The  fact  is 
that  this  charge  of  commercialism,  if  applied  to  any  pro- 
gressive system  of  college  athletics,  represents  a  some- 
what illogical  demand  that  tv/o  irreconcilable  things 
shall  somehow  be  reconciled;  namely,  that  a  policy  of 
participation  in  competitive  athletics  by  an  entire  un- 
dergraduate body  shall  be  administered  on  a  budget 
that  would  have  been  adequate  decades  ago  when  only 
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a  small  percentage  of  the  undergraduate  body  partici- 
pated in  intercollegiate  sport. 

At  the  present  time,  the  country  over,  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  policy  in  college  sport  should  be 
"athletics  for  all."  They  feel,  whatever  the  benefits  of 
athletics  may  be  conceived  to  be,  that  there  should  be  a 
system  properly  administered  and  properly  regulated 
which  will  put  those  benefits  at  the  disposal  of  as  large 
a  number  of  men  in  the  undergraduate  body  as  possible. 

Side  by  side  with  that  very  widely  held  opinion,  one 
meets  constantly  this  expression  of  fear  lest  athletics 
are  being  "commercialized" ;  a  fear  of  the  size  of  our 
organizations,  of  the  amounts  of  money  involved  in 
them,  and  of  the  business  organizations  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  set  up  to  control  them. 

If  one  thinks  for  a  moment  about  these  two  things, 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  stands  out;  that  just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  believe  there  is  a  value  in  athletics  which 
ought  to  cause  them  to  be  extended  to  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  student  body  as  possible — just  in  propor- 
tion as  we  are  successful  in  doing  this,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  number  of  men  who  receive  this  benefit, 
inevitably  and  automatically  the  amounts  of  money  in- 
volved in  equipping  the  teams  and  providing  facilities 
for  sport  will  increase,  and  just  in  the  same  proportion 
will  the  business  organization  that  controls  these  ac- 
tivities necessarily  enlarge  and  expand.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  ask  or  demand  that 
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we  extend  to  these  large  numbers  of  students  an  increas- 
ing, and  eventually  100  per  cent,  participation  in  ath- 
letics, and,  at  the  same  time,  refuse  to  face  the  fact  that 
this  brings  with  it  the  necessity  of  a  business  organiza- 
tion and  an  inevitable  necessity  of  handling,  on  the  one 
side  of  the  ledger  or  the  other,  very  considerable  sums 
of  money. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  interesting  implication  of  the 
economic  or  business  organization  of  sport  that  is  not 
generally  emphasized.  This  is  that  it  is  the  colleges  and 
universities  themselves,  rather  than  any  sport  per  se, 
that  are  earning  the  large  sums  that  flow  into  the  cof- 
fers of  their  athletic  associations.  It  is  the  name  of  the 
college  that  has  the  Midas-touch  in  athletics.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  convince  one  of  this  fact  is  to  call  up  the 
picture  of  the  thousands  that  throng  to  see  a  football 
game  between  the  teams  of  two  great  universities  and 
then  to  put  the  question:  "How  many  of  these  thou- 
sands would  attend  were  the  very  same  men  playing, 
with  the  very  same  skill,  but  representing  no  one  but 
themselves^"  And  it  is  precisely  because  the  earning 
power  of  any  sport  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  derived  from 
the  college  itself,  and  not  solely  inherent  in  the  indi- 
vidual sport,  that  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  very 
definite  duty  of  the  college,  as  long  as  our  present  ath- 
letic system  lasts,  to  administer  the  money  earned 
through  any  sport  with  scrupulous  care,  and  wisdom, 
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for  the  benefit  of  all  sports  that  the  college  deems  of 
value. 

The  question  of  money  in  athletics  is,  of  course,  a 
vexed  question.  There  is  a  feeling,  and  a  very  natural 
feeling,  that  a  system  which  is,  supposedly,  a  matter  of 
sport,  should  not  involve  such  large  financial  opera- 
tions. And  when  such  sums  are  taken  in  by  an  organi- 
zation which  is  a  constitutent  part  of  a  prominent  edu- 
cational institution,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they 
should  be  so  administered,  and  accounted  for,  as  to 
meet  fairly  and  completely  all  doubt  or  suspicion  that 
can  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  and  informed 
critic.  That  not  all  critics  are  intelligent  or  informed 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  when  a  system  of  amateur 
college  athletics  becomes  involved  in  financial  transac- 
tions of  such  magnitude,  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  the 
institution  represented,  and  duty  to  the  public  which 
that  institution  serves,  require  that  the  necessity  of 
such  sums  shall  be  established,  and  the  administration 
of  them  shown  to  be  both  economical  and  intelligent. 

When  one  picks  up  a  newspaper,  for  example,  and 
reads  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  that 
witnessed  the  football  games  in  any  Eastern  stadium 
this  past  fall,  and  then  estimates  that  if  the  price  of 
attendance  is  averaged  at  only  two  dollars  the  autumn's 
proceeds  at  almost  any  one  of  them  would  range  from 
a  third  to  two-thirds  of  a  million  dollars,  or  more,  one 
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is  likely  to  be  staggered.  These  are  staggering  sums,  to 
grow  out  of  a  system  of  amateur  sport.  Members  of  uni- 
versity faculties,  who  are  not  in  all  cases  entirely  sym- 
pathetic with  athletic  purposes  and  the  athletic  ideal, 
are  given  concern  by  such  figures,  rather  naturally,  I 
think,  when  one  remembers  that  the  departmental 
budgets  for  the  intellectual  purposes  of  their  various 
departments  are,  in  most  instances,  much  less  than  the 
athletic  budget.  One  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  who 
has  selected  as  a  profession  the  teaching  of,  let  us  say, 
philosophy,  mathematics,  or  science,  looking  at  the  total 
budget  of  his  department  and  then  examining  such 
figures  as  these,  and  finding  that  larger  sums  are  being 
expended  on  sports  than  are  being  expended  in  the  in- 
tellectual fields  in  which  he  is  primarily  interested, — 
one  cannot  wonder  that  he  is  inclined  to  question 
whether  things  are  as  they  should  be. 

But  what  such  a  man  usually  forgets  is  this:  that 
just  in  proportion  as  these  figures  are  large,  they  repre- 
sent the  participation  in  sport  of  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  undergraduate  body  than  ever  would 
come  under  his  department  as  such.  He  forgets  that 
there  are  phases  of  activity  and  administration  in  ath- 
letics which  cannot  be  paralleled  at  all  in  the  function- 
ing of  his  department. 

For  example  take  any  one  of  the  departments  of  a 
college  or  university;  its  budget  must,  of  course,  pro- 
vide teaching.  The  university  may  or  may  not,  according 
to  its  budget  system,  charge  against  the  given  depart- 
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ment  a  certain  percentage  of  "overhead."  But  the  bud- 
get of  the  department  is  very  largely  made  up,  except  in 
the  science  departments,  where  there  are  additional 
funds  needed  for  laboratory  equipment,  of  the  teaching 
item  only. 

Now,  in  sport,  we  have  a  teaching  item  paralleling 
that  in  the  budget  of  any  technical  department  in  the 
university.  The  large  number  of  coaches  and  assistant 
coaches  that  we  must  provide  in  our  various  sports  is, 
after  all,  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  number  of  teachers, 
and  they  should  be  so  selected.  That  is  their  function. 

But  there  are  many  other  matters  of  finance  in  ath- 
letics which  a  departmental  budget  in  college  or  univer- 
sity has  no  call  to  meet.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  general  public  are  almost  completely  unaware  of  the 
necessary  expense  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
athletic  system  of  an  American  college.  Under  the 
American  system  the  undergraduate  who  is  a  member 
of  a  college  team  in  any  intercollegiate  competitive 
sport  is  under  not  one  cent  of  expense  thereby.  The 
clothes  or  "uniform"  he  plays  in,  the  equipment  he 
uses,  the  difference  between  his  board  at  training  table 
and  what  he  normally  pays  when  not  at  training  table, 
his  bus,  railway,  and  street-car  transportation  on  a 
"trip"  to  another  college  playing  ground,  his  hotel  bill, 
if  a  hotel  stop  is  necessary,  his  meals  in  the  railway 
dining  car,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  items  of  neces- 
sary expense  incident  to  the  scheduling  and  playing  of 
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the  contest,  are  paid  for  him  by  the  athletic  association 
of  the  institution  he  represents. 

Critics  of  American  intercollegiate  sport  often  appeal 
against  our  American  system,  in  this  regard,  to  English 
custom.  It  is  true  that  in  England,  at  least  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  which  are  the  universities  I  know  best, 
the  whole  system  is  more  informal.  The  English  teams 
are  selected  in  a  more  informal  way.  When  they  go  out  of 
town  each  man,  in  all  probability,  buys  his  own  ticket 
to  his  destination ;  he  buys  his  own  sport  equipment.  In 
this  respect  there  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  Eng- 
lish method  and  the  organization  of  competitive  sport 
in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

But  why  is  this?  Is  there  a  justification  of  our  sys- 
tem, or  would  it  be  better  if  we  in  this  country  should 
try  to  adopt  the  English  method?  I  believe  there  is  a 
very  sound  reason  why  our  system  is  what  it  is.  We  must 
not  forget  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  class  universities,  representing 
the  aristocracy  and  wealth  of  England,  and  we  need 
not  be  surprised  if  this  fact  colors  their  point  of  view 
in  sport  as  well  as  in  other  matters.  But  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  very  immediately  serving  a  great  democ- 
racy. We  must  take  our  boys  as  they  come  to  us — boys 
from  preparatory  schools  such  as  the  old  schools  of  New 
England ;  boys  from  the  high  schools  of  the  country  who 
have  little  background  of  means  behind  them,  who  are 
coming  to  college,  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  "under 
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their  own  steam."  It  is  well  that  we  should  not  lose  ad- 
miration for  the  type  of  college  student  who  comes  from 
the  high  schools  of  this  country,  who  does  not  have 
someone  behind  him  pushing  him  into  college,  but  who, 
as  he  comes  to  the  beginning  of  manhood,desires  a  col- 
lege education  because  he  knows  that,  if  he  obtains  it, 
his  whole  life  will  represent  a  different  type  of  service; 
who  feels  this  so  strongly  that,  under  his  own  steam, 
and  very  often  unable  to  look  ahead  for  six  months,  he 
enters  college.  Now,  if  we  were  to  adopt  anything  like 
the  English  system,  what  should  we  be  doing4?  We 
should  be  saying  to  our  undergraduates,  "Those  of  you 
who  are  fortunately  situated,  financially,  shall  repre- 
sent us  and  have  your  place  in  intercollegiate  sport." 
Men  of  the  type  of  whom  I  have  spoken  could  not 
afford  it,  and  would  be  out  of  sport.  That  seems  to 
me  a  very  sound  reason  for  the  difference  between  our 
system  and  the  English,  and  I  think  it  goes  a  consider- 
able distance  towards  justifying  this  large  sport  budget. 
Properly  administered  college  sport  has  become  a 
constitutent  element  of  university  life,  furnishing  to 
hundreds  of  undergraduates  exercise  and  recreation  en- 
livened by  skilled  coaching,  and  safeguarded  by  the 
services  of  trainers  and  physicians.  The  bystander  is  all 
too  likely  to  think  of  intercollegiate  competitive  sport 
in  terms  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  athletes 
who  "make  the  team"  in  a  given  sport,  instead  of  in 
terms  of  the  large  squad  of  less  skilful  players  forming 
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a  fringe  around  the  "team"  who  equally  derive  the 
physical  and  recreational  benefits  of  the  sport. 

At  Princeton,  for  example,  the  consistent  fostering 
of  a  policy  of  "athletics  for  all"  has  resulted  in  the 
participation  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  undergradu- 
ate body  in  some  form  of  intercollegiate  competitive 
sport.  From  an  undergraduate  enrolment  of  slightly 
over  2,000  a  total  of  1,2 15  men,  or  about  sixty  per  cent, 
during  the  year  1923-24,  were  members  of  a  varsity  or 
freshman  squad  in  some  one  of  the  sixteen  sports  in 
which  contests  with  other  colleges  were  scheduled.  This 
number  included  in  the  cases  of  certain  undergraduates 
participation  in  more  than  one  sport,  but  did  not  include 
men  who  during  the  year  engaged  in  intramural  ath- 
letics. The  addition  of  the  number  of  men  engaged  in 
intramural  sport  to  the  number  of  men  cited  above  as 
engaged  in  intercollegiate  competitive  sport  would  have 
shown  that  the  total  number  of  undergraduates  partici- 
pating in  some  form  of  organized  athletics  during  that 
academic  year  represented  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
entire  undergraduate  body.  Participation  in  some  degree 
in  intercollegiate  competitive  sport  by  sixty  per  cent  of 
an  undergraduate  body  goes  far  to  demonstrate  the 
falsity  of  the  criticism  sometimes  heard  that  intercol- 
legiate sport  represents  an  over-concentration  of  coach- 
ing upon  a  few  men  at  great  expense.  Such  figures  prove 
that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  intercollegiate  competitive 
sport  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  experienced  supervi- 
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sion  and  training  to  all  men  who  have  any  degree  of 
liking  and  adaptability  for  a  given  sport. 

I  cannot  agree  then  that  the  unquestionably  large 
sums  involved  in  college  athletics  in  themselves  consti- 
tute commercialization.  The  important  questions  would 
seem  to  me  to  be,  first,  In  what  manner  is  this  money 
taken  in;  second,  In  what  manner  and  for  what  pur- 
poses is  it  spent? 

The  manner  in  which  a  sport  takes  in  money  seems  to 
me  to  go  near  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  question.  If  a 
sport  is  carried  on  with  the  object  of  making  money,  it 
is  certainly  commercialized.  If  it  is  carried  on  in  a 
spirit,  or  by  a  method,  that  in  any  degree  looks  toward 
gate  receipts;  if  money  in  any  slightest  degree  enters 
into  the  aim  or  purpose  of  the  sport,  the  process  of  com- 
mercialization has  set  in.  But  in  institutions  such  as  I  am 
speaking  of  we  know  that  this  is  simply  not  the  case. 
The  sole  object  of  a  football  management  at  such  insti- 
tutions, coaches,  players,  scrub,  and  camp  followers,  is 
the  development  of  ability  in  many  men  to  play  the 
game  clean,  hard,  and  skilfully,  and  to  win  if  possible. 
These  large  football  gate  receipts  have  come  in  an  en- 
tirely spontaneous  way  because  football  is  a  game  with 
a  thrilling  interest  to  the  spectator  beyond  that  of  any 
other  sport.  Spectators  therefore  demand  seats.  In  the 
absence  of  stadia  with  elastic  walls  the  problem  of  ath- 
letic associations  in  the  so-called  "big"  games  is  not 
to  attract  spectators  but  to  repel  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  these  crowds  of  spec- 
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tators,  and  mounting  gate  receipts,  being  evidence  of  a 
commercialization  of  football,  they  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  two  factors  for  neither  of  which  can  football  be 
justly  criticized,  if  indeed  criticism  is  warranted  at  all. 
The  first  of  these  I  have  already  mentioned :  the  thrill- 
ing interest  which  the  game  holds  for  the  spectator. 
The  second  is  a  factor  that  is  the  very  reverse  of  com- 
mercial, namely,  the  graduate's  spirit  of  interest  in, 
and  loyalty  to,  the  institution  at  which  his  undergradu- 
ate years  were  spent.  This  spirit,  foolishly  if  you  will, 
often  finds  an  inconsequent  and  irrelevant  expression 
in  the  return  of  alumni  by  the  thousand  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  the  football  team  that  in  a  given  year  "rep- 
resents" their  university.  They  come  not  so  much  to  see 
a  game  between  two  football  teams  as  to  see  a  game 
between  the  Harvard  team,  or  the  Yale  team,  or  the 
Princeton  team,  and  another,  preferably  one  which  rep- 
resents a  traditional  and  friendly  rivalry  extending 
back  to  their  own  undergraduate  days.  Good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  it  is  the  college  team  which  they  come  to 
watch.  For  them  it  "represents"  the  college  with  a  depth 
of  meaning  in  the  word  that  far  transcends  the  purely 
athletic  implications.  In  the  last  analysis,  then,  it  is 
the  name  of  the  university,  and  the  self -capitalized 
loyalty  of  the  alumni  that  produce  these  vast  sums. 
Take  away  the  name  of  the  university  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  alumni  from  the  most  skilled  football  team  that 
ever  was  developed,  and  watch  these  flooding  gate  re- 
ceipts dwindle  and  shrink  to  a  trickling  rill. 
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In  the  manner  in  which  these  sums  are  taken  in,  I  see 
nothing  to  support  the  charge  that  college  athletics  are 
being  "commercialized."  But  there  still  remains  our 
second  question:  How,  and  for  what  purpose,  is  this 
money  spent?  And  in  this  question  centers,  I  fancy, 
much  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  that  exist  in  the 
minds  of  critics  of  college  sport.  It  is  a  fair  question  and 
one  with  respect  to  which  the  well-wishers  of  any  col- 
lege or  university  are  entitled  to  a  full,  clear,  and  ex- 
plicit answer.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  there  are 
few  topics  on  which  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  average 
college  graduate  to  be  fully  informed.  He  is  aware,  in  a 
general  way,  of  the  large  sums  that  football  takes  in. 
He  knows,  again  in  a  general  way,  that  some  of  this 
money  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  less  "paying' ' 
or  e 'non-paying' '  sports.  But,  without  necessarily  de- 
tailed investigation  and  study  of  accounts,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  specific  information  as  to  the  dis- 
tributed expenditure  of  the  large  sums  which  football 
brings  in,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  information  these 
sums  continue  to  look  to  him  very  large  indeed. 

Before  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  athletic  expen- 
ditures, it  will  be  well  perhaps  to  note  an  important 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  comparatively  recent 
years  in  the  handling  of  athletic  funds.  At  every  col- 
lege or  university  with  whose  athletic  systems  I  am 
familiar  the  administration  of  athletic  funds  has  passed 
from  immature  undergraduates,  and  irresponsible 
groups  of  alumni,  into  the  hands  of  a  responsible  busi- 
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ness  organization  under  the  control  of  the  university, 
with  accurately  kept  and  regularly  audited  accounts, 
and,  in  many  instances,  with  a  governing  board  on 
which  trustees,  faculty,  graduates,  and  undergraduates 
of  the  university  are  represented.  One  of  the  duties  of 
such  boards  is  the  careful  formulation  and  steady  ad- 
ministration of  the  policy  in  accordance  with  which 
these  athletics  funds  are  expended.  It  would  be  foolish, 
of  course,  to  claim  that  this  system  has  no  imperfec- 
tions, or  that  it  automatically  abolishes  inefficiency, 
just  as  it  would  be  foolish  to  make  that  claim  for  most 
business  organizations.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
our  present  system  by  which  funds  are  administered  by 
a  Graduate  Treasurer  under  the  supervision  of  a  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Control  has  put  an  end  to  the  irrespon- 
sible handling  of  athletic  funds.  If  we  still  must  guard, 
as  the  business  man  must  guard,  against  inefficiency,  at 
least  we  have  rooted  out  irresponsibility  from  athletic 
finance. 

To  return,  then,  to  athletic  expenditures.  We  are  not 
infrequently  confronted  with  the  fact  that  an  Athletic 
Association  which  has  taken  in,  let  us  say,  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars  in  a  single  year  has  spent  that  much  or 
more  in  the  same  year.  The  man  in  the  street  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  this  expenditure  is 
likely  to  stand  somewhat  aghast  at  the  total  and  to  find 
a  mild  excitement  in  his  feeling  that  something,  some- 
where, is  radically  wrong.  In  most  instances  there  is 
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nothing  more  seriously  wrong  than  that  commodities, 
services,  and  transportation  cost  money. 

In  this  connection  let  me  point  out  one  reason  why 
the  uninformed  critic  is  likely  to  underestimate  the  cost 
of  college  athletics,  and  to  regard  a  large  yearly  expen- 
diture as  a  justification  of  his  vague  feeling  that  "some- 
thing is  wrong."  This  is  the  quite  unreasoned  and  some- 
what illogical  assumption  he  is  likely  to  make  that  the 
cost  of  a  sport  is  in  proportion  to  its  athletic  "impor- 
tance" ;  in  other  words  that  the  less  important  the  team, 
the  less  the  expense.  In  certain  respects  there  may  be 
some  justification  for  this  assumption.  But  in  many 
other  respects  there  is  no  justification  whatever.  It  is 
clear  that  man  for  man  transportation  and  hotel  bills 
will  be  at  the  same  rate  whether  the  team  is  the  varsity 
football  team,  or  the  150-pound  crew,  or  the  freshman 
swimming  team.  No  railroad  or  hotel,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  ever  yet  shown  any  tendency  to  proportion 
its  charges  to  the  athletic  "importance"  of  the  team  or 
crew  to  which  it  renders  service.  This  becomes  a  very 
important  element  in  the  athletic  budget  if  one  remem- 
bers the  great  number  of  major  and  minor  teams  en- 
gaged in  intercollegiate  competition  and  providing 
exercise  and  recreation  for  undergraduates  by  the  thou- 
sand. Even  in  a  college  in  which  the  number  of  such 
teams  is  subject  to  rigid  limitation  the  number  of  first, 
second,  and  freshman  teams  engaging  in  intercollegiate 
competition  during  the  academic  year  is  likely  to  total 
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forty  or  more,  and  the  total  number  of  sports  repre- 
sented will  range  from  sixteen  to  twenty. 

But  this  is,  after  all,  only  one  element  of  expense. 
Let  us  take  another:  the  purchase  of  equipment,  and 
the  maintenance,  repair  and  expansion  of  the  plant 
devoted  to  college  athletics.  The  critic  of  football  gate 
receipts,  if  he  thinks  of  these  things  at  all,  probabty 
dismisses  the  stadia,  the  field  houses,  the  baseball  stands, 
the  running  tracks,  the  hockey  rinks,  the  boat  houses, 
that  represent  the  physical  athletic  plant  of  an  Ameri- 
can college  as  belonging  to  "the  university."  In  Prince- 
ton it  is  true  that  the  title  to  this  plant  is  vested  in  the 
University.  But  it  is  also  true  that  every  cent  of  ex- 
pense for  the  upkeep,  repair,  and  expansion  of  these 
structures  is,  properly,  borne  by  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. When  at  regular  intervals  the  seats  in  the  baseball 
stands  are  tested,  condemned,  and  replaced,  the  cost  is 
borne  by  the  Athletic  Association.  When  expensive 
repairs  are  made  upon  the  surface  of  the  Stadium,  the 
cost  is  borne  by  the  Athletic  Association.  When,  as  the 
student  body  grows  and  sport  develops,  additions  are 
necessarily  made  to  locker  rooms  and  showers  in  the 
field  houses,  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  Athletic  Association. 

But  there  are  other  expenses  still.  For  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  modern  college  system  of  competitive  ath- 
letics a  set  of  offices  is  necessary  and  an  office  force,  one 
or  more  salaried  executives  with  a  sufficient  staff  of 
stenographers  and  clerks.  Trainers  and  physicians  must 
be  employed,  coaches  for  the  various  sports,  a  superin- 
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tendent  of  grounds  and  labor,  an  engineer  and  an  assist- 
ant engineer  at  the  rink,  day  laborers  for  the  grounds. 
These  items  constitute  a  permanent  "overhead"  expense. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  large  sums 
brought  in  by  one  or  two  varsity  football  games  during 
the  autumn  are  steadily  expended  during  the  nine 
months  of  college  competitive  sport  until  they  barely 
stretch  to  cover  the  immediate  need.  As  a  matter  of 
cold  fact,  out  of  thirty-nine  teams  or  crews  engaged  in 
intercollegiate  competition  at  Princeton  only  three  pay 
their  way.  And  of  these  three,  varsity  football,  varsity 
baseball,  and  varsity  basketball,  the  combined  surplus 
of  baseball  and  basketball  is  not  large.  The  other 
thirty-six  teams  and  crews  cost  the  Athletic  Association 
various  amounts  ranging  from  rowing,  which  has  prac- 
tically no  income  at  all,  all  the  way  to  teams  which  fall 
behind  their  receipts  by  a  few  hundred  dollars.  It  is 
varsity  football,  almost  alone,  that  finances  our  whole 
modern  system  of  intercollegiate  sport. 

Now  is  this  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing4?  The  answer 
to  that  question,  it  seems  to  me,  must  depend  upon  the 
answer  to  another  question,  namely,  whether  our  mod- 
ern system  of  intercollegiate  sport  is  good  or  bad.  If  it 
is,  in  the  main,  good  in  what  way  could  it  be  more  ap- 
propriately financed?  If  it  is  not  good,  why  should  it 
be  financed  at  all?  I  believe  in  the  value  of  college 
sport.  I  believe  it  ought  to  have  a  distinct  place,  though 
a  subordinate  one,  in  the  life  of  the  undergraduate.  I 
believe  that  properly  supervised  and  developed  it  brings 
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not  only  health  and  vigor  but  a  discipline  in  sports- 
manship, a  mobilization  of  spirit,  strength,  and  pur- 
pose, a  joy  in  action,  a  testing  of  endurance,  which  may 
appropriately  constitute  a  wholesome  portion  of  that 
greater  discipline  by  which  a  man  is  fitted  to  pass  forth 
from  his  college  halls  and  run  the  race  that  is  set  be- 
fore him. 

And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  American 
conditions  it  is  intercollegiate  competition  that  gives 
vitalit3'  and  interest  to  undergraduate  sport.  Competi- 
tion is  the  life  of  sport,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
competitive  spirit  in  the  undergraduate  should  most 
normally  express  itself  in  a  friendly  rivalry  with  other 
institutions.  In  such  English  universities  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  composed  as  they  are  of  a  number  of  sep- 
arate colleges,  it  is  possible  for  intramural  sport  to  be 
carried  on  with  keen  competitive  relish  since  an  under- 
graduate at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  counts  himself  quite 
as  much  an  undergraduate  of  his  particular  college 
as  an  undergraduate  of  the  University  itself.  Contests 
between  these  various  colleges  are  therefore  frequent 
and  spirited.  Anyone  who  has  witnessed  that  charming 
pageant  of  Oxford  life,  the  "Eights'  Week,"  with  its 
daily  series  of  "bumping"  races  on  the  Isis  between  the 
crews  of  various  colleges  that  make  up  Oxford,  will 
have  had  a  memorable  illustration  of  this  point.  But  it 
would  be  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  for  an  American  un- 
dergraduate to  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  in  representing, 
let  us  say,  his  dormitory  that  he  feels  in  representing  his 
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university.  And  the  Class  as  a  competitive  unit  holds  a 
distinctly  subordinate  place.  Intercollegiate  competi- 
tion, therefore,  which  is  one  considerable  source  of  the 
expense  involved  in  American  college  athletics,  prop- 
erly regulated  is  a  natural,  important  and  desirable 
element  in  the  development  of  American  undergradu- 
ate sport. 

But  I  have  no  doubt  there  may  well  be  those  who  will 
grant  a  value  to  sport  in  the  scheme  of  college  life,  and 
a  value  to  intercollegiate  competition  in  the  scheme  of 
college  sport,  who  will  still  question  whether  this  large 
expense  is  necessary.  In  a  college  committed  by  policy 
to  the  fostering  of  intercollegiate  and  intramural  sport 
for  as  many  undergraduates  as  possible  a  large  expend- 
iture is  inevitable.  There  are  ways,  of  course,  in  which 
the  burden  of  this  expenditure  could  be,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  shifted  or  distributed.  But  consideration  usually 
reveals  serious  objection  to  such  procedure.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, every  college  athlete  were  to  buy  his  own  equip- 
ment, and  pay  his  own  railway  fares  and  hotel  bills, 
athletic  budgets  could  be  made  smaller.  But  such  a  sug- 
gestion, if  carried  into  effect,  would,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  tend  most  unfortunately  to  proportion  an  under- 
graduate's participation  in  sport  according  to  his  means, 
or  to  those  of  his  parents. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  meet 
the  cost  of  intercollegiate  athletics  by  alumni  subscrip- 
tion, the  annual  subscription  cost  to  each  alumnus  would 
certainly  not  be  low,  even  if  no  one  failed  to  subscribe, 
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and  whether  the  principle  involved  in  such  a  subscrip- 
tion plan  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  administration 
of  college  sport  is  doubtful. 

If  it  were  sought  to  finance  the  cost  of  college  ath- 
letics by  a  fee  chargeable  upon  the  term  bills  of  the  un- 
dergraduates, the  cost  to  each  undergraduate  would  be 
wellnigh  prohibitive. 

In  the  absence  of  such  radical,  and  dubious,  readjust- 
ments, my  own  approach  to  the  problem  is  a  very  much 
simpler  one.  I  believe  that  the  modern  system  of  college 
competitive  sport  is  essentially  sound,  and  should  be 
maintained,  as  a  desirable,  though  subordinate,  element 
in  undergraduate  training.  I  know  that  with  the  utmost 
economy  the  cost  of  maintaining  it  must  necessarily  be 
large.  I  believe  that  it  is  very  appropriately  financed 
by  the  money  that  is  taken  in  at  intercollegiate  contests, 
since  that  money  comes  mainly  from  the  alumni,  and, 
in  the  last  analysis,  from  the  use  of  the  name  of  the 
university  itself.  I  believe  that  money  so  taken  in  should 
be  administered  under  a  policy  of  firm  and  intelligent 
economy  for  those  athletic  purposes,  intramural  as  well 
as  intercollegiate,  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  univer- 
sity. I  believe  that  this  policy  of  economy  should  be 
firm  in  that  it  should  steadily  and  unwaveringly  avoid 
every  item,  large  or  small,  of  unnecessary  or  luxurious 
expense;  I  believe  it  should  be  intelligent  in  that  it 
should  not  save  money  by  starving  a  sport  in  expendi- 
tures that  are  vital  to  the  proper  development  of  the 
sport.  And  with  rach  firm  and  intelligent  economy  of 
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administration  if  the  time  should  come  when  the  re- 
ceipts of  an  athletic  association  exceeded  the  proper 
financial  demands  of  intercollegiate  and  intramural 
sport,  I  believe  that  the  surplus  should  go,  under  appro- 
priate direction  by  the  board  of  trustees,  to  the  support 
of  that  complete  and  integral  section  of  university  life 
which  may  be  termed  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Athletics. 


IV 
THE  RIGHT  EMPHASIS  IN  COLLEGE  SPORT 

I  HAVE  indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages  my  belief 
that  much  that  is  subject  to  criticism  in  college  sport 
arises  from  a  confusion  as  to  what  is  of  primary,  and 
what  is  of  secondary,  value  in  the  four-year  scheme  of 
college  purpose.  It  is  unfortunately  true,  however,  that 
this  confusion  as  to  primary  and  secondary  is  paralleled 
by  an  additional  confusion  as  to  means  and  end  in 
college  sport.  Intercollegiate  competition  should  be  a 
means  to  an  end,  rather  than  an  end  in  itself.  But  it  is 
not  generally  so  regarded  today  save  by  the  few  whose 
devotion  to  sport  is  so  deep,  and  whose  faith  is  so  clear- 
eyed,  as  to  permit  them  to  discern  the  infinitely  greater 
importance  of  intercollegiate  competition  as  a  means 
than  as  an  end.  Regarded  as  a  means  such  competition 
lends  a  healthy  stimulus  to  college  sport  in  general, 
developing  expanded  interest  and  increased  participa- 
tion by  undergraduates  beyond  any  that  could  be  hoped 
for  were  competition  limited  within  college  walls.  The 
benefits  of  sport  are  thus  spread  to  larger  numbers  in 
the  student  body  than  could  otherwise  be  reached,  and 
the  objective  in  college  sport  becomes  one  of  normal 
training  of  larger  numbers  of  undergraduates  to  a  de- 
veloped skill  and  ability  in  the  sports  they  select,  rather 
than  a  tendency  toward  concentration  of  attention  upon 
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a  few  selected  athletes  in  "championship"  contests.  On 
the  other  hand,  over-emphasis  upon  intercollegiate  com- 
petition as  an  end  in  itself  leads  to  the  fundamentally 
false  or  superficially  spectacular  in  college  sport. 

There  is  a  phrase  of  homely  criticism,  deep  rooted  in 
our  vocabulary,  to  the  effect  that  So-and-so  has  made  a 
"spectacle"  of  himself.  There  is  another  phrase,  of  more 
dignity,  as  to  the  wounds  that  may  be  received  in  the 
house  of  a  friend.  Unfortunately  both  these  sayings  are 
in  some  measure  applicable  to  college  athletics.  College 
sport  has  in  some  degree  made  a  "spectacle"  of  itself. 
One  may  believe,  as  I  do,  in  a  real  value  inherent  in 
college  athletics  and  yet,  or  for  that  very  reason,  de- 
plore much  that  constitutes  a  fringe  of  spectacular  in- 
terest and  hysterical  emphasis  around  college  sport. 

Two  elements  have  tended,  in  considerable  measure, 
to  introduce  "mass"  psychology  into  intercollegiate 
contests :  the  large  crowds  attendant  upon  such  contests, 
particularly  in  football,  and  the  fact  that  these  crowds 
are  composed  almost  entirely  of  alumni  and  undergrad- 
uates, their  families  and  friends,  naturally  partisan  in 
feeling  and  capable  of  having  their  partisanship  organ- 
ized in  form  and  expression.  Our  great  football  games 
have  ceased  to  be  contests  solely  between  teams,  and 
have  become  in  addition  more  or  less  effectively  organ- 
ized contests  between  cheer-leaders,  bands,  and  the 
mobilized  activities  of  the  stands.  The  cheer-leaders 
play  the  part  of  conductors.  One  wave  of  the  conduc- 
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tor's  arm  and  (personal  judgment  suspended)  the 
stands  obey.  Bands  march  blaring  across  the  field  with 
ingenious  maneuvers  that  form  the  college  letter  of 
courtesy  or  loyalty.  Mule  and  goat,  tiger  and  bulldog, 
parade  in  captive  chains  to  witness  the  survival  of  to- 
temism.  The  tribe  has  gathered,  the  medicine  men 
"make  medicine,"  and  the  warriors  go  forth  to  battle. 
It  is  a  spectacle  of  brilliant  color,  of  course,  swift  mov- 
ing, kaleidoscopic,  a  mobilization  of  youth  and  loyalty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  often  those  best  fitted  to 
know  insist  upon  the  analogy  between  football  and  war. 
And  it  is  even  more  interesting  to  note  how  true,  beyond 
their  meaning  or  intention,  the  analogy  is.  The  nature 
of  the  game  itself,  the  boards  of  strategy  that  direct  it, 
the  hundred  and  one  camp  followers  that  attend  it,  the 
scouts  who  keep  watch  upon  the  foe,  the  non-combatants 
who  organize  themselves  with  frantic  devotion  (even 
more  frantic  being  non-combatant)  for  such  service  as 
may  be  performed  behind  the  lines,  the  staff  of  war 
correspondents  on  the  line  of  battle,  calling  the  great 
ones  by  their  first  names  (even  when  they  have  them 
wrong)  and  spreading  on  our  breakfast  tables  the  latest 
news  of  Such-a-one's  ineligibility,  or  So-and-so's  inti- 
mate bruises — in  every  phase  the  analogy  to  war  holds 
true. 

Now  it  is  questionable  whether  there  is  any  impor- 
tant end  to  be  served  by  being  solemn  about  all  this. 
Much  of  it  is,  I  suppose,  a  matter  of  taste  and  point  of 
view.  Such  English  sportsmen  as  have  witnessed  a  great 
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American  intercollegiate  football  game,  with  all  its 
spectacular  color,  have  usually  been  vastly  interested 
and  have  gone  away  more  or  less  politely  amused  and 
wondering  what  it  all  has  to  do  with  sport.  But  there 
are  some  elements  in  all  this  that  have  much  to  do  with 
sport  in  a  possibly  adverse  way. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  psychology  of  crowds 
as  an  element  in  the  analogy  between  football  and  war. 
Crowd  psychology  in  football  is  evidenced  not  merely 
in  the  stands  at  the  game  itself  but  in  the  assembly  halls 
of  the  college,  days  before  the  game,  in  the  football 
"mass"  meetings.  Here  are  gathered  the  whole  under- 
graduate body,  or  as  many  as  are  subject  to  mass  rule, 
to  be  exhorted  by  coach,  by  captain,  by  trainer,  some- 
times even  ("the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is")  by 
President  or  Dean.  An  athletic  "revival  meeting."  Each 
undergraduate  must  be  brought  to  a  "conviction"  of 
sin,  the  sin  of  not  "willing"  victory  for  his  team.  It  is 
not  at  all  sufficient  that  he  should  desire  his  team  to 
play  its  best  possible  game,  "and  may  the  better  team 
win."  Better  or  worse,  his  team  must  win.  Whether  he 
knows  anything  of  football,  or  of  the  team,  that  must 
be  his  faith.  And  if  the  strain  on  faith  is  heavy  let  him 
invoke  the  aid  of  M.  Coue. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  much  in  this  that  is  familiar 
to  those  for  whom  the  tragic  years  of  1914-18  have  not 
yet  faded  into  the  mists  of  memory.  At  how  many  a 
"mass"  meeting  during  those  years  was  the  simple  citi- 
zen gulled  by  propaganda  and  exhortation  into  unreali- 
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ties  of  faith  and  incredible  ferocities  of  antagonism. 
The  poor  pathetic  non-combatant!  Gulled  and  organ- 
ized and  used  in  war,  forgotten  in  victory,  it  is  his  lot 
only  to  preserve  a  dignity  in  defeat.  Such  things  may  be 
necessary  in  war,  though  I  doubt  it.  Self-preservation, 
they  tell  us,  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  though  few  tell 
us  what  is  the  self,  or  how  it  is  to  be  preserved.  The 
Christian  martyrs  seem  to  have  held  one  theory,  and  the 
modern  biologist  another.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  for 
governments  to  lie  to  the  people  (lest  the  people  per- 
ish), though  I  doubt  it.  History  seems  to  support  the 
view  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  trust  the  people 
rather  than  to  trick  them.  It  may  help  to  win  an  election 
to  mobilize  the  hysteria  and  hatred  of  men  into  a  de- 
mand that  a  Kaiser  be  hanged.  It  may  prove  in  the  end 
to  do  the  Kaiser  little  harm,  but  it  is  certain  to  do  the 
soul  of  the  nation  little  good.  One  likes  by  contrast  to 
remember  the  report  that  on  a  Christmas  day  during  the 
war  the  combatants  ceased  from  warring,  and,  fraterniz- 
ing in  No  Man's  Land,  exchanged  tobacco  and  food. 
Hatred  in  time  of  war  is  intensified  proportionally  to 
the  distance  from  the  front. 

Now  all  this,  unfortunately,  has  in  some  degree  its 
counterpart  in  football.  In  many  a  game  in  which  the 
players  are  engaging  one  another  in  excellent  spirit  the 
feeling  between  the  stands  may  be  "bad,"  and  more 
emphatically  so  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which 
the  spirit  of  the  stands  is  organized  and  unified.  In  such 
"bad"  feeling  is  blended  ignorance  of  the  rules,  mis- 
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judgment  of  the  actions  of  the  players,  hysterical  "will" 
to  win,  and  lack  of  chivalry  (chivalry  being  inherent  in 
individuals,  not  in  crowds),  all  these  touched  with  a 
degree  of  hysterical  emotion  that  moves  men  to  tears  or 
embraces — without  benefit  of  introduction. 

Behind  all  this  is  still  another  element  in  the  situa- 
tion— the  competition  of  colleges,  through  undergradu- 
ates and  alumni,  for  athletic  "material."  In  many 
instances  I  believe  these  activities  to  be  entirely  legiti- 
mate, so  far  as  the  accusation  of  an  improper  use  of 
money  to  "persuade"  an  athlete  into  a  given  college  is 
concerned.  What  is  far  more  significant  is  that  here,  in 
addition  to  athletic  competition,  is  a  parallel  competi- 
tion at  work  underground,  not  infrequently  clashing 
over  the  same  schoolboy  athlete,  at  best  a  technically 
legitimate  competition  in  propaganda  and  persuasion, 
and  often  productive  of  antagonism  and  bad  feeling. 
Here  is  an  element  of  suspicion  and  hostility  that,  run- 
ning by  the  paths  of  rumor  quicksilver-like  through  the 
entire  graduate  and  undergraduate  bodies,  forms  to 
many  of  these  contests  a  secret  background  of  sullen  dis- 
appointment or  exultant  triumph.  It  will  hardly  meet 
the  case  to  point  out,  as  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the 
alumni  of  many  institutions  are  busily  engaged  in  de- 
monstrating to  promising  schoolboys,  quite  irrespective 
of  athletic  ability,  the  superior  merits  of  the  college  or 
university  they  represent.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
many  of  them  would  feel  compensated  by  success  in 
engaging  the  interest  of  the  prize  debater  of  a  given 
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school  for  lack  of  success  in  engaging  the  interest  of 
the  first-string  quarterback. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  casual  follower  of 
college  sport  realizes  the  extent  to  which  this  competi- 
tion for  athletic  "material"  is  organized  today.  It  is 
also  doubtful  whether  he  completely  comprehends  the 
reason  for  it.  Both  the  existence  of  such  competition, 
and  the  reason  for  it,  are  well  enough  understood  by 
sport  writers,  and  by  experts  who  are  close  to  college 
athletics.  The  general  public  are,  on  the  whole,  less 
enlightened  in  the  situation. 

The  reason  that  lies  behind  these  drives  for  "ma- 
terial" is  a  very  simple  one.  Conditions  of  athletic  com- 
petition among  the  colleges  in  the  past  two  or  three 
decades  have  been  gradually  equalized.  There  has  been 
a  rather  general  development  of  intelligent  coaching 
personnel,  so  that  today  expert  coaching  staffs  are  no 
longer  confined  to  a  few  of  the  older  colleges  of  historic 
athletic  tradition. 

Parallel  with  this  change  there  have  been  changes  in 
the  rules  of  various  sports,  notably  football, — changes 
which  have  opened  up  the  game.  The  athlete  with 
brains,  speed,  and  agility  has  been  given  his  opportun- 
ity. Paralleling  the  tendency  toward  equalization  of 
coaching,  therefore,  recent  years  have  seen  a  similar 
tendency  toward  equalization  of  normal  "material." 
Now  the  effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  place  a  great  pre- 
mium on  the  "possession"  by  a  given  college  of  the 
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largest  possible  amount  of  competitive  "material,"  first 
string  and  reserve,  and  of  one  or  more  players  in  any 
sport,  in  addition  to  normal  "material,"  who  have  ex- 
traordinary, or  so-called  "championship"  ability.  The 
success  of  a  team  possessing,  in  addition  to  normally 
good  "material"  and  normally  good  coaching,  a  few 
outstanding  players  of  this  type,  taken  over  a  period  of 
years,  can  be  demonstrated  by  statistics.  Lacking  them, 
its  lack  of  success,  taken  over  a  period  of  years,  is  likely 
to  be  capable  of  similar  demonstration.  In  track  ath- 
letics this  is  particularly  true.  A  man  who  can  run  faster 
or  jump  farther  than  his  college  contemporaries  is  a 
known  quantity.  Track  competition  offers  no  element  of 
personal  contact  opposition  to  thwart  or  hinder  his  ef- 
forts. Barring  an  act  of  God,  and  granting  that  he  ob- 
serves the  rules  of  training  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  normally  intelligent  coach,  a  "championship" 
sprinter  is  all  but  certain  of  from  5  to  10  points  in  the 
intercollegiate  track  meet  before  the  races  are  run.  There 
are  "upsets,"  of  course,  but  by  and  large  it  is  extraordi- 
nary with  what  accuracy  the  results  of  the  various 
events  in  intercollegiate  track  meets  can  be  predicted 
from  year  to  year.  It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore, 
granting  normally  equalized  competition  between  col- 
lege A  and  college  B,  that  if  a  "crack"  sprinter,  jumper, 
hurdler,  or  weight- thrower,  can  be  "persuaded"  to  see 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education  at  B  rather  than 
at  A  the  whole  record  of  B,  and  of  A,  in  track  athletic 
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competition  for  a  period  of  four  years  may  well  be  com- 
pletely altered  thereby. 

I  have  chosen  my  illustration  of  the  reason  for,  and 
results  of,  this  competition  for  "material"  from  track 
athletics  because  the  immediate  effect  of  success  or  fail- 
ure in  the  competition  for  "material"  is,  in  that  particu- 
lar sport,  capable  of  very  convincing  coordination  with 
the  record  of  success  or  failure  in  the  sport  itself,  meas- 
ured in  victory  or  defeat.  But,  generally  speaking,  the 
same  principle  may  be  applied  and  the  same  results  ex- 
pected in  other  sports.  The  matriculation  in  one  insti- 
tution rather  than  in  another  of  a  "crack"  quarterback, 
or  "star"  pitcher,  may  easily  determine  the  record  of 
victory  and  defeat  between  those  institutions  in  football 
and  baseball  for  the  period  of  the  four  years'  residence 
of  the  athlete  in  question. 

Now,  in  so  far  as  the  individual  alumnus  is  involved 
in  this  competition  for  "material,"  we  are  dealing,  in 
one  aspect  of  the  matter,  with  an  entirely  understand- 
able interest  on  his  part  in  the  college  from  which  he 
holds  his  degree.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  unnatural 
that  he  should  desire  to  see  the  most  "promising" 
schoolboys  of  his  acquaintance  select  the  college  to 
which,  years  after  graduation,  the  alumnus  himself  still 
acknowledges  a  loyalty  and  devotion  touched  with  al- 
most religious  fervor.  What  is  of  importance,  however, 
is  the  undue  place  that  athletic  skill  and  prowess  hold 
with  some  alumni  in  their  assessment  of  the  "promise" 
of  the  schoolboys  in  whom  they  become  interested.  It  is 
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doubtful  whether  this  problem  can  be  successfully  dealt 
with  by  repressive  legislation.  It  is,  in  considerable 
degree,  one  must  conclude,  a  matter  of  education. 
The  undergraduate  of  today  is  the  alumnus  of  to- 
morrow. As  we  are  successful  in  breeding  in  the  under- 
graduate a  deep-rooted  respect  for  knowledge  and  intel- 
lectual power,  the  point  of  view  of  the  alumnus  will 
reflect  the  same  faith.  When  to  alumni  bodies  generally 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  paramount  concern  that  our  col- 
leges should  turn  out  men  intellectually  trained  and 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  most  complex 
civilization  the  world  has  known ;  when  general  alumni 
opinion  finds  its  chief  pride  in  the  ability  of  the  college 
in  some  measure  to  meet  this  need  of  the  citizenry  it 
serves,  then,  and  never  completely  till  then,  will  undue 
interest  in  schoolboy  athletic  "material"  cease  and 
determine. 

It  is  perhaps  not  unimportant  in  a  larger  view  of  col- 
lege sport  to  glance  at  the  relation  of  the  point  we  have 
been  discussing  to  the  profession  of  coaching.  Nothing 
is  more  important  in  college  sport  than  that  the  coach- 
ing of  teams  should  be  done  by  men  of  the  right  type, 
men  who  have  adopted  the  profession  of  coaching  seri- 
ously and  permanently,  and  who  will  lift  the  profes- 
sion by  their  personal  influence  and  example  to  the  level 
of  intelligence,  and  idealism,  it  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing. But,  if  we  are  to  judge  a  coach  fairly,  we  cannot 
afford,  in  estimating  his  value,  to  forget  that  while  a 
good  coach  can,  and  should,  develop  some  degree  of 
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ability  in  any  candidate  for  any  sport  who  has  a  nor- 
mally healthy  physique,  who  takes  coaching  intelli- 
gently, and  who  zealously  observes  the  rules  of  training, 
nevertheless,  the  coach  cannot  develop  "championship' ' 
ability  unless  the  candidate  possesses  that  extra  degree 
of  competitive  will  and  innate  ability,  that  represents 
"championship"  potentiality.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  today  the  possession  by  any  boy  of  this 
unusual  athletic  potentiality  does  not  remain  undiscov- 
ered until  he  has  entered  college,  but  is  recognized, 
developed,  and  made  known,  in  secondary  school.  Many 
a  coach  in  the  past  has  been  tried,  found  wanting,  and 
"dropped"  in  deference  to  undergraduate  and  alumni 
demand  for  success,  who  had  accomplished  all  that 
could  humanly  be  expected  of  him  with  the  material  at 
hand,  but  who  from  the  beginning  was  all  but  doomed, 
and  knew  it,  by  the  presence  for  three  or  four  years  at 
a  rival  institution  of  a  few  competitors  of  outstanding 
"championship"  caliber.  Remembering  this,  one  must 
admire  the  silent  devotion  to  sport  with  which  many  a 
coach  has  labored  for  the  development  of  his  team  in 
the  face  of  all  but  certain  defeat,  and  has  taken  his  own 
fall,  when  it  came  on  the  ultimate  ground  that  he  "had 
not  produced  results,"  with  stoic  dignity. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  indeed,  whether  the  emphasis 
laid  by  the  undergraduate  and  alumnus  of  today  upon 
so-called  "championships"  is  not  responsible  for  much 
that  is  questioned  and  questionable  in  the  conduct  of 
college  sport.  In  many  cases  today  intercollegiate  con- 
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tests  take  on  undue  importance  because  of  this  emphasis 
thrown  around  them  in  the  popular  mind  as  steps  and 
stages  in  a  campaign  for  a  "championship."  The  game 
ceases  to  be  played  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  inherent  in  it  and  becomes  a  battle 
in  a  campaign.  An  inevitable  and,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  college  sport,  undesirable  element  in  the  "cham- 
pionship" idea  is  its  tendency  toward  expansion.  Hav- 
ing attained  a  state  "championship"  it  becomes  incum- 
bent upon  a  team,  or  an  individual,  to  enter  into 
contests  with  other  state  "champions"  for  a  sectional 
"championship."  The  sectional  champion  is  drawn  into 
intersectional  contests,  and  these  in  turn  expand  into 
completely  national  competition.  In  all  this  there  is 
nothing  that  is  particularly  harmful  to  sport  as  such, 
but  in  college  sport  which  must  be  adjusted  to  more 
important  college  purposes  the  time,  expense,  and  ab- 
sence from  college  involved  in  these  expanding  compe- 
titions become  matters  seriously  detrimental. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  much  that  is  unsound  in 
the  "championship"  idea  as  applied  to  college  competi- 
tion. Varying  schedules  bring  teams  to  their  "peak"  of 
efficiency  at  different  times,  and  it  is  easily  possible  for 
a  superior  team  which  has  reached  its  acme  in  the  final 
game  of  its  schedule  to  be  beaten  in  a  post-season  game 
by  an  inferior  team  "pointed"  for  such  a  "champion- 
ship" contest.  In  the  case  of  such  contests  between 
teams  representing  institutions  widely  distant  in  loca- 
tion, changes  of  climate,  long  train  journeys,  and  other 
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factors  of  this  nature  combine  to  make  the  "champion- 
ship" contest  uncertain  and  not  infrequently  incon- 
clusive. 

What  is  more  important  perhaps  is  that  in  the  popu- 
lar mind  the  "championship"  idea  tends  to  establish  a 
set  of  fictitious  values.  It  is  not  by  any  means  impossible 
to  find  undergraduates  and  alumni  who  will  draw  de- 
lighted breath  over  the  fact  that  their  team  has  won  an 
easy  "championship"  in  an  easy  league  competition  and 
who  will  at  the  same  time  fail  utterly  to  recognize  much 
more  excellent  achievement  devoid  of  "championship" 
glamor.  In  such  a  mental  attitude  there  is  something 
that  is  false  and  meretricious.  The  game  is  not  valued 
for  the  game's  sake  nor  excellence  for  the  sake  of 
excellence,  but  both  only  as  tending  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "paper  championship"  supremacy. 

Now  if  one  has  in  mind  the  dignity  of  the  college 
and  of  college  sport,  and  the  desirability  of  placing  the 
profession  of  coaching  on  a  level  of  permanence  and 
justice,  all  this  is  wrong.  There  can  hardly  be  serious 
question  as  to  that.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  we  have 
allowed  an  element  in  undergraduate  life  which  pos- 
sesses educational  value  of  high  degree  to  be  given  a 
false  emphasis  and  to  become  organized  into  a  system  of 
competition  that  engages  not  merely  the  skill  and  sports- 
manship of  the  players,  in  whom  we  should  be  primar- 
ily interested,  but  also  the  mob  will  and  competitive 
efforts  of  the  entire  undergraduate  and  graduate  bodies 
in  wrong  and  absurd  ways.  I  return  again  to  accept  the 
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analogy  between  football  and  war.  War  can  be  made 
in  three  ways :  by  a  mercenary  army,  by  militia,  and  by 
a  highly  organized  war  machine  enlisting  at  some  point 
in  the  system  the  contribution  of  every  citizen.  In  inter- 
collegiate athletics  progressive  colleges  have,  happily, 
passed  out  almost  entirely  from  the  stage  in  which  they 
were  represented  by  mercenaries.  That  day  and  genera- 
tion have  passed.  But  we  are  in  the  stage  in  which  we 
are  represented  by  highly  organized  war  machines  im- 
pinging in  the  same  general  way  upon  governmental 
authority  in  athletics  as  the  influence  of  the  German 
War  Machine  impinged  upon  the  authority  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  disarm,  and 
to  return  to  the  militia  stage.  The  chief  business  of  a 
nation  is  not  making  war,  and  the  chief  concern  of  a 
college  is  not  athletic  competition. 

Now  by  disarmament  I  do  not  mean  doing  away  with 
coaches,  or  restoring  control  of  athletics  to  the  under- 
graduates. On  the  contrary,  for  the  sake  of  the  educa- 
tional value  in  college  sport,  I  believe  in  having  the  best 
coaching  in  any  sport  that  can  possibly  be  provided — 
the  best  coaching  in  knowledge  of  the  game,  quality  of 
sportsmanship,  and  teaching  ability.  I  believe  in  having 
this  as  a  permanent  and  responsible  element  in  college 
life.  Nor  do  I  believe  in  restoring  control  of  college 
sport  to  the  undergraduates,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
already  given  in  an  earlier  chapter.  But  I  do  believe 
in  getting  the  emphasis  in  college  sport  where  it  be- 
longs— from  the  stands  to  the  field,  from  spectators  to 
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participants,  from  the  spectacle  to  the  contest,  from 
athletic  "revivals"  of  undergraduates  who  do  not  play 
to  careful  and  intelligent  instruction  of  undergraduates 
who  do,  from  emphasis  on  victory  at  any  cost  to  empha- 
sis on  sportsmanship,  from  competition  for  schoolboy 
"stars"  to  competition  in  the  development  of  large  num- 
bers of  undergraduates  to  normal  skill  and  normal  in- 
terest in  chosen  sports. 

How  to  bring  about  disarmament — that  is  the  cru- 
cial question.  It  was  the  all-important  question  in 
Europe  before  1914.  We  know  with  what  crash  the 
solution  came.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  come  in 
the  same  way  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  before  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  the  value  of  intercollegiate  sport 
can  compose  our  differences  and  by  unified  effort  lead 
the  way  to  such  disarmament.  It  will  not  avail,  nor 
should  it,  for  us  to  keep  repeating  parrot-like  that  we 
discern  a  benefit  in  intercollegiate  sport.  There  are  too 
many  today,  who  may  or  may  not  admit  the  benefit, 
who  discern  a  false  philosophy,  spirit,  and  emphasis  in 
college  sport  that  demand  correction. 

Our  task  can  be  simply  stated.  Would  it  could  be  as 
simply  solved.  Can  we  contrive  to  do  away  with  organ- 
ized competition  for  athletic  "material,"  involving,  as 
it  often  does,  an  unfair  use  of  propaganda,  and  consti- 
tuting, as  it  always  does,  an  influence  that  is  far  from 
wholesome  in  its  effect  upon  the  schoolboy  athletes  con- 
cerned ?  Can  we  put  coaching  in  our  various  sports  on  a 
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level  of  permanence,  responsibility,  and  dignity,  select- 
ing our  coaches  as  we  would  select  any  other  teacher  for 
qualities  of  character,  knowledge,  teaching  ability,  and 
(always)  sportsmanships  Can  we  do  away  with  the 
false  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  college  sport  as  over 
against  the  primary  intellectual  purposes  of  the  col- 
lege'? Can  we,  without  destroying  competitive  striv- 
ing, foster  a  point  of  view  in  college  sport  that  will 
breed  an  admiration  of  skill  whether  it  is  ours  or  our 
opponents',  and  a  regard  for  sportsmanship  beyond  all 
victory  or  defeat?  This  is  the  challenge  of  the  future  in 
the  face  of  which  we  who  have  responsibility  and  faith 
may  not  remain  passive. 

Unhappily,  in  the  past,  it  has  been  precisely  when 
there  was  most  endeavor  to  give  over  an  attitude  of 
passivity  that  confusion  of  counsel  has  been  most  evi- 
dent. And  yet,  amid  the  doubt,  one  wonders  if  two 
main  responsibilities,  more  or  less  clearly  discernible, 
do  not  rest  upon  all  who  have  any  degree  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  guidance  of  college  life  and  college 
policies. 

The  first  of  these  responsibilities  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  duty  of  all  college  officers  (not  merely  those  imme- 
diately charged  with  responsibility  in  athletic  matters) 
to  take  a  far  more  intimate,  continuous,  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  guidance  and  development  of  college 
athletics  than  has  been  usual  in  the  past.  They  must 
cease  to  look  upon  college  sport  as  an  intrusive  and 
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valueless  interest  to  be  ignored  with  indifferent  or  con- 
temptuous disregard  or  vouchsafed  the  doubtful  atten- 
tion of  merely  repressive  legislation.  What  college 
athletics  need  is  less  of  repression  and  more  of  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  guidance — guidance  that  is  based 
on  a  faith  in  the  educational  value  inherent  in  college 
sport, — guidance  that  is  based  upon  an  ideal  of  college 
training  so  generous  and  catholic  that  it  will  welcome 
into  its  service  all  agencies  that  may  assist  in  calling 
forth  and  developing  in  each  individual  boy  those 
powers  of  mind  and  character  that  wait  a  touch  to  wake 
them  into  manhood. 

The  second  responsibility  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  duty 
that  rests  upon  all  who  are  charged  with  responsibility 
in  athletic  matters  in  our  colleges  to  bend  their  utmost 
strength  toward  unified  and  cooperative  effort  to  solve 
the  problems  I  have  indicated, — a  cooperative  effort 
guided  by  an  enlightened  and  progressive  conception  of 
the  value  of  college  sport,  and  of  its  proper  place  in  the 
life  of  our  colleges.  I  am  not  unaware  that  under  various 
"agreements"  the  beginning  of  such  concerted  effort  has 
been  made  by  various  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
try. But  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  up  to  the  present  time  little 
more  than  a  beginning.  I  am  not,  in  general,  an  enthu- 
siastic advocate  of  athletic  "leagues,"  of  league  policy, 
or  of  league  action.  I  am  by  nature  inclined  to  believe 
far  more  in  the  duty  of  the  individual  college  to  solve 
its  own  problems.  But  with  the  emphasis  on  intercol- 
legiate competition  what  it  is  we  have  come  to  the 
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point  where  the  individual  college  has  little  actual  free- 
dom to  solve  many  of  these  problems  since  their  solution 
depends,  if  it  is  to  come  at  all,  upon  the  impartial  appli- 
cation of  a  cooperative  policy.  And  if  the  alternative  to 
cooperation  and  unity  is  our  present  condition  of  stead- 
ily mounting  competition  between  colleges  for  "ma- 
terial," and  for  "successful"  coaches,  it  would  seem 
that  the  time  is  near  when  any  remedy  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  disease. 

Finally  in  closing  one  wonders  whether  a  partial 
remedy  for  the  false  values  and  false  emphasis  in  col- 
lege sport  today  is  not  to  be  sought  in  areas  of  college 
life  that  lie  far  removed  from  the  athletic  fields.  I  have 
tried  in  these  pages  to  indicate  both  my  faith  in  college 
sport  and  my  belief  that  much  that  we  find  to  criticize 
in  it  is  in  no  sense  inherent  but  springs  from  these  false 
values  and  this  false  emphasis. 

We  ought  not  to  be  greatly  surprised  that  the  scale  of 
values  which  the  undergraduate  formulates  for  himself 
fails  so  often  to  coincide  with  that  which  age  and  ex- 
perience prescribe — that  he  so  often  sees  primary  value 
and  prodigious  import  in  secondary  things.  For  the  un- 
dergraduate, on  the  whole,  takes  himself  less  seriously 
and  life  more  seriously  than  we  sometimes  assume.  His 
own  development,  even  if  it  be  his  intellectual  and 
spiritual  development,  is  likely  to  seem  to  him  a  rather 
selfish  ambition,  and  the  time  when  his  developed  pow- 
ers may  be  put  to  use,  infinitely  remote.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  brings  to  the  scale  of  value  by  which  he  meas- 
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ures  intercollegiate  sport  all  the  admiration,  almost 
reverence,  which  adolescence  cherishes  for  physical  skill 
and  strength;  all  the  love  of  sport  natural  to  boy  or 
man;  all  the  satisfaction  that  springs  from  pitting  one's 
skill  and  endurance  against  that  of  a  worthy  rival ;  and 
all  his  heritage  of  that  American  flair  for  intensive  or- 
ganization which  renders  so  many  areas  of  American 
life  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  professional  intensity 
hostile  to  the  amateur  spirit.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  turn- 
ing the  minds  of  our  undergraduates  from  emphasis 
upon  secondary  to  emphasis  upon  primary  things  that  we 
can  breed  in.  them  the  true  amateur  spirit  in  sport.  For  a 
professional,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  one  who  strives  to  do 
a  thing  as  well  as  it  can  possibly  be  done ;  while  an  ama- 
teur strives  to  do  the  same  thing  as  well  as  it  can  be  done 
in  relation  to  more  important  interests  and  obligations. 
Therefore,  there  must  always  rest  upon  the  college  a 
peculiar  duty  to  keep  her  doors  open  to  the  currents  of 
the  world's  need,  that  she  may  feel,  and  make  her  stu- 
dents feel,  not  merely  the  primary  value  of  those  truths 
of  which  she  is  the  custodian  and  interpreter,  but 
equally  the  actuality  of  the  surrounding  social  order  in 
which  her  sons  shall  be  called  upon  to  apply  those 
truths  in  the  work  of  the  world.  She  must  never  be,  nor 
let  her  students  be,  so  intent  upon  the  processes  of  her 
own  life  as  to  be  heedless  of  the  aims  and  ends  of  that 
life. 

Some  at  least  will  always  believe  that  a  cardinal 
remedy  for  much  that  is  out  of  joint  in  college  life  is  to 
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be  found  in  a  fuller  emphasis  by  college  authorities 
upon  inspiring  teaching,  teaching  deeply  rooted  in  sound 
and  considerate  scholarship,  but  enriched  by  those  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  that  vivify,  illumine  and  re- 
create. Could  we  once  by  our  teaching  kindle  the  great 
mass  of  our  students  to  the  actualities,  the  realities  of 
life;  could  we  once  convince  them  of  the  validity  of  the 
scale  by  which,  through  all  the  ages,  great  and  small 
have  been  unerringly  measured,  the  problem  of  undue 
emphasis  and  false  value  in  college  athletics  would 
solve  itself. 

Few  college  teachers,  I  fancy,  will  ever  forget  the 
men  who  returned  to  their  classes  for  a  final  term  or 
year  after  service  in  the  Great  War.  With  their  return 
the  old  familiar  stretches  of  the  campus  seemed  to  glow 
with  freer  light;  through  campus  windows  blew  a 
more  vital  air.  For  these  men  were  students  in  a  new, 
maturer  sense.  They  had  gazed  upon  death  and  been  re- 
prieved; they  had  dwelt  with  dirt  and  hunger  and  dis- 
ease; they  had  witnessed  man's  incredible  crime  and 
folly,  and  his  astounding  heroism ;  they  had  seen  a  com- 
mon humanity  blend  the  blood-lust  of  the  beast  and 
nobilities  truly  sacrificial.  Then  out  of  the  whirlwind 
with  the  passing  of  the  storm,  they  returned  to  the  quiet 
of  books  and  the  truths  that  have  survived  the  ages 
unshaken.  If  ever  any  on  a  college  campus,  these  men 
had  learned  "to  see  large  things  large  and  small  things 
small  against  the  golden  background  of  eternity."  But 
the  instruction  had  been  in  a  bitter  school.  One  such 
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class  I  had.  I  see  them  yet  in  visions  that  cling  about 
the  books  we  read  together — strong,  quiet  lads  with 
haunted  eyes  and  a  gift  of  silence,  who  had  bought,  at 
what  cost  only  they  will  ever  know,  a  passionate  faith 
in  the  life  of  mind  and  spirit.  All  else  had  crumbled 
under  them.  This  remained. 

So  with  these  undergraduates  upon  our  campus  who 
year  by  year  come  to  us  for  a  brief  space,  and  then  pass 
on  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  world.  If  we  can  but  give 
them  some  vision  of  life,  kindling  and  compelling,  the 
values  which  they  attach  to  the  various  phases  of  their 
campus  existence  will  fall  into  scale  with  that  vision. 
If  we  can  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  bring  to  them 
some  understanding  of  the  demand  the  years  will  lay 
upon  them,  some  sense  of  the  privilege  by  which  for 
them  the  struggle  is  postponed  until  they  shall  have  had 
opportunity  to  prepare  to  meet  it,  some  realization  of 
the  kinship  by  which  duty  walks  hand  in  hand  with 
privilege,  then  indeed  of  these  boys  shall  we  fashion  men 
for  the  world's  work  fitted,  in  the  great  words  of  Mil- 
ton, "to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices  both  private  and  public  of  peace  and  war." 
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